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Social Security in Review 


In Novemser, for the third consecutive month, 
total payments for the special types of public 
assistance and general assistance moved upward; 
the $78.2 million expended was only a slight in- 
crease from October, however, and _ reflected 
increases in only old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children. In comparison with Novem- 
ber 1942, payments to the aged rose 10 percent 
and the average payment per recipient, 14 per- 
cent; payments to blind recipients were only 
slightly higher. Payments to families receiving 
aid to dependent children, on the other hand, 
dropped 10 percent in the same period, though 
the average payment per family went up to 20 
percent; payments to general assistance cases 
registered a 32-percent drop. The number of 
recipients continued downward in November 
under all programs. The number of aged recip- 
ients was the smallest in more than 2 years, and 
families receiving aid to dependent children 
reached the lowest number in 5 years. The 
uninterrupted drop since January 1942 in number 
of general assistance cases continued in November, 
though the percentage change was the smallest 
in any month during that period. 


ALTHOUGH THE TOTAL AMOUNT paid in unemploy- 
ment benefits in November was about the same as 
in October—$3.5 million—changes varied greatly 
in individual States. Payments more than dou- 
bled in Oregon and rose 50 percent in Maine, while 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Alaska, and Hawaii each 
expended at least one-fourth less than in October. 
In the first 11 months of 1943, expenditures in 
the country as a whole were only about one-fourth 
the amount in the same period of the preced- 
ing year. 

In November, both initial and continued claims 
increased in volume—initial claims by 24 percent 
(the largest gain in 1943) and continued claims 
by 7 percent; both, however, were less than half 
the numbers received in November 1942. The lag 
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in benefit-payment procedures prevented a com- 
parable rise in the number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensated. The latter fell off slightly 
from the October level, in fact, and was 73 percent 
below that in November 1942. The average 
weekly number of unemployed workers receiving 
benefits dropped 7 percent to 56,400, the smallest 
number on record and 75 percent below that in 
November a yearago. The 8 States of the Rocky 
Mountain where unemployment has 
dropped more precipitately than in any other part 
of the country, had altogether a weekly average of 
only 327 beneficiaries out of some 1.5 million 
covered workers in the area. Wyoming, which 
paid no benefits in September, compensated only 
1 week of unemployment in November. 


region, 


MONTHLY OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
benefits totaling almost $15.9 million were in force 
at the end of November for 870,900 individuals. 
At the end of November 1942, $12.3 million was 
in force for 677,000 beneficiaries. Both number 
and amount have risen slightly in each inter- 
vening month, but never more than 2.7 percent 
or less than 1.7. In November 1942, 13 percent 
of the total number in force was in conditional- 
payment status; a year later, the percentage 
had moved up to 15. Over the 12 months, pri- 
mary beneficiaries decreased from 45.6 to 43.1 
percent of all beneficiaries. Almost $13.9 million 
was certified for monthly benefits during 
November, of which 53 percent went to primary, 
9 percent to supplementary, and 38 percent to 
survivor beneficiaries. 

Women, boys, and men of 60 years and older 
the current group of labor-force reserves, which 
in the third quarter of 1941 had made up 77 per- 
cent of all applicants for account numbers and a 
year later 84 percent—accounted for 90 percent 
of all applications in July-September 1943. Al- 
though the rate at which women of all ages are 
being brought into the labor force has slowed 








considerably, the number of applications from 
women and girls was almost 8 percent higher than 
in the third quarter of 1942, and the number of 
women applicants of 60 years and over almost 
doubled. The number of men in the older ages, 
on the other hand, decreased by 14 percent. Con- 
tinued induction of young men into the armed 
forces and the lessening number who are without 
account numbers probably account for the 14-per- 
cent decrease from the third quarter of 1942 in 
applications from boys under 20. The 326,000 
Negro applicants represented the largest number 
in any quarter since the initial period of registra- 
tion and 6 percent more than in July-September 
1942; in comparison with the second quarter of 
1943, the number of Negro men applying for ac- 
counts increased 31 percent and the number of 
Negro women and girls, 12 percent. In all, 2.1 
million new accounts were established in July- 
September 1943, and the cumulative total stood 
at 74.5 million at the end of the quarter. The 
number of living account-number holders is esti- 
mated at 68.1 million, or nearly 65 percent of the 
total population aged 14 and over; at the end of 
the second quarter, the estimated number was 
66.4 million, 63 percent of the total population of 
working age. 


Freezing the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Rate 

By CONGRESSIONAL ACTION in the closing days of 
the first session, increase in the tax rates under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, sched- 
uled for January 1, was suspended for the months 
of January and February through an amendment 
to House Joint Resolution 171 (Public, No. 211, 1st 
sess., 78th Cong.). In the absence of legislation, 
the contribution rates, which were frozen for the 
year 1943 at 1 percent for the employee and 1 per- 
cent for the employer, would have increased auto- 
matically to 2 percent each on January 1,1944. In 
a report to accompany the Resolution, Senator 
Vandenberg explained that the Committee on 
Finance had agreed to an amendment to the 
revenue bill of 1943 which would postpone the 
scheduled increase in rates until January 1, 1945, 
but when it became clear that the revenue bill 
would not become law before January 1 of this 
year it seemed ‘‘wise to postpone the increase 
temporarily until the Congress has an opportunity 
to determine whether or not it should be post- 
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poned for another year.”” The amendment, which 
was signed by the President on December 22, 
provides that the rate shall remain at 1 percent 
for the first 2 calendar months of 1944 and in- 
crease to 2 percent for the remaining 10 months 
of 1944 and the entire year 1945. 


Mexican Social Insurance in Operation 


Tue Mexican Social Insurance Act of January 
1943 went into operation in the Federal District 
on January 1 of this year. The act established a 
system of compulsory insurance covering the risks 
of industrial accidents and occupational disease, 
sickness and maternity, invalidity, old age, and 
death (see the March 1942 Bulletin, pp. 11-16). 
It was left to the Federal Government, with the 
advice of the Mexican Social Security Institute, 
to decide when and where the various programs 
were to be put in operation, taking into account 
the factors of industrial development, geographic 
situation, numbers of insurable population, and 
facilities for establishing the necessary services. 
The Institute’s studies led to the conclusion that 
the Federal District offered the best conditions for 
inaugurating the program. It contains about a 
third of the total number of insurable workers in 
the country; it constitutes a geographic unit, 
with a degree of industrial development greater 
than in any other part of Mexico; and it offers 
the facilities for medical services. More- 
over, the administrative experience gained from 
initial operations among the wide variety of occu- 
pations found in the Federal District would, it was 
believed, facilitate expansion of the program to 
other sections of the Republic. 

A decree issued on April 25, 1943, established 
the program in the Federal District; another 
decree, issued the same day, provided regulations 
for registration of all employers and workers 
liable to insurance. The initial registration for 
the Federal District began July 1. Once the 
system is in operation, every new establishment 
must be registered not later than 15 days after 
it begins operations. An employer must also 
register a new worker within 15 days of the date 
on which he begins work, and must notify the 
Institute when a worker leaves his employ; other- 
wise the employer is liable for continuing con- 
tributions with respect to the worker. Informa- 
tion demanded by the Institute concerning such 
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details as conditions of work, degree of risk in- 
volved, and nature of the business must be fur- 
nished by all employers. Each insured worker, 
as proof of his registration, will receive a card 
carrying the basic information necessary for identi- 
fying him and his dependents. 

About 300,000 workers and 15,000 employers 


in the Federal District are covered by the com- 
pulsory insurance provisions, but not agricultural 
workers and government employees, who are ex- 
cepted for the present. Provisions authorized in 
the act for the voluntary insurance of certain 
groups who do not come within the compulsory 
insurance system are also to be put into effect. 


A Basic Minimum Program of Social Security * 


THE PURPOSE of a comprehensive program of 
social security is simple. Basically, it is to enable 
the working population to maintain economic 
independence throughout the cycle of family life 
by distributing the return from labor over the 
periods in which breadwinners can earn and those 
in which they cannot; at any one time, contribu- 
tions made by the many who are subject to the 
risk are available to compensate the relatively 
few who at that time are suffering its impact. 
In addition, there must be systematic measures 
to assure the subsistence of persons who have not 
been able to share in social security provisions 
based on work or who have met with extraordinary 
individual catastrophes. 

It is not the aim of social security to provide ¢ 
lifetime bonus. Social insurance represents, 
rather, a safeguard against economic hazards 
besetting the long road of self-support and family 
support, which is arduous and risky for most in 
any working generation. Among workers, as 
among a party of mountain climbers, some at 
any moment will have a secure foothold, while 
others, except for the safety rope, would slip to 
disaster. Some persons in each generation are 
not able to share in gainful work while some others 
at any given time will not have acquired an 
insurance stake commensurate with their indi- 
vidual needs. For these, public assistance, repre- 
senting the effort of the entire population, pro- 
vides a secondary safeguard to the maintenance 
of personal and social integrity. 

The major functions of a program of social 
security are therefore to cope with wage losses 
arising from the interruption or cessation of earn- 
ings and to remedy deficiencies in the personal 





*Excerpt from Eighth Annual Report of the Social Security Board for the 
fiscal year 1942-43, pp. 31-45. 
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resources of individuals who lack the means of 
subsistence. Rights to insurance stem from the 
individual’s previous participation in work; rights 
to assistance, from his current need. Since 
capacity and opportunity to work are the foun- 
dation of both individual and national security, 
public measures to prevent and care for sickness 
and to assure access to jobs are essential to organ- 
ized programs of social security. 

The existence of opportunities for work is 
governed, of course, by basic economic factors 
beyond the scope and control of the social security 
system. Insurance and assistance payments facil- 
itate the smooth and orderly operation of economic 
forces by augmenting purchasing power when 
and where it is most needed. A comprehensive 
and flexible system of social security thus enables 
individuals, and aids communities and the Nation 
as a whole, to adjust to the changes and dislo- 
cations which are inherent even in progress. 
When disaster threatens, the system is all the 
more necessary. 

Progress under the Social Security Act has been 
more substantial than its proponents would have 
dared to predict 8 years ago. The provisions of 
law and the process of administration have been 
tested through an arc of widely differing economic 
conditions in years of depression, recovery, and 
war. The objectives of the program have been 
found in accord with the traditions and desires of 
the American people. Nearly all the principles 
incorporated in the original law and the 1939 
amendments have proved sound and workable. 
On the other hand, certain minor provisions have 
been found cumbersome or defective, and experi- 
ence has demonstrated one major fault in the 
design of the program. Certain gaps in its pro- 
visions, recognized and postponed for later action 
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by those who were responsible for the formulation 
of the program, have become increasingly evident 
as it has developed. 

No one can doubt that victory will bring sharp 
and sudden changes in all the factors in American 
life with which the social security program is 
concerned. Whether that time comes sooner or 
later, it is now none too soon to design and im- 
plement the social security provisions which will 
be needed during the demobilization of war 
industry and the armed forces, later readjustments 
to peacetime conditions, and the more remote 
future. If the program is to fulfill the anticipa- 
tions and expressed desires of those who look to 
it—on battle fronts abroad and in homes and 
factories within our own borders—such considera- 
tion is needed now. The following pages outline 
in brief and general terms the areas in which, in 
the opinion of the Board, the program must be 
extended, changed, or implemented if it is to 
play its part now and in the years just ahead. 


Social Insurance 


A comprehensive system of social insurance 
would include provisions to compensate part of 
the involuntary loss of earnings experienced by 
the working population for any common reason 
beyond the control of individual workers. Such 
reasons may be grouped into those which cause 
prolonged or permanent loss of earnings—old 
age, death, and permanent disability of the wage 
earner, and those which cause more or less tem- 
porary interruption of earnings—unemployment 
and sickness. An approach to both types of 
risks is made under the Social Security Act through 
the provisions for old-age and survivors insurance 
and for unemployment compensation. In the 
opinion of the Board, the existing measures need 
revision and extension. The act contains no 
provision for offsetting wage losses due to sickness 
and disability except those incurred in old age. 

Old-age and survivors insurance.—The fundamen- 
tal limitation of this Federal insurance program 
is its restriction of coverage, the extent and 
character of which have been outlined in earlier 
pages. The Board believes that the wartime 
situation gives particular urgency to its recom- 
mendation that coverage be extended to agricul- 
tural workers, domestic workers in private homes, 
employees of nonprofit organizations, and self- 
employed persons. The high levels of current 
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employment and earnings now would make it 
possible for many workers to pay contributions 
and thus gain insurance rights which they may 
not be able to acquire in future vears, in particular 
the older workers who may be in need of retire- 
ment provision when the war ends and younger 
men return to civilian life. Extension of coverage 
would not entail serious administrative difficul- 
ties. For appropriate groups, it might be effec- 
tive to use a stamp system, under which employ- 
ers purchase stamps at post offices or from rural 
mail carriers to place in a book which evidences 
the contributions made by workers and employers. 
Extension of the basic protection of old-age and 
survivors insurance to public employees—Federal, 
State, and local—would also be feasible and 
would round out insurance protection of survivors, 
now lacking to nearly all these employees, and 
provisions for old-age retirement, now unavailable 
to many, and would assure continuity of rights. 
Extension should be made in such a way as not to 
endanger any rights of these workers under exist- 
ing special systems and to increase, not lessen, the 
total insurance protection available to them. 

An immediate problem related to coverage 
arises from the situation of the millions of persons 
now in the armed forces. Because of the eligibil- 
ity provisions and the method of computing 
benefits under the program, the insurance protec- 
tion which servicemen and women may have 
acquired before their induction will be partly or 
wholly used up, and the amount of potential 
benefits payable to them or to their survivors will 
diminish. Servicemen and women have protec- 
tion against death while in service, or after service 
from service-connected causes, in the form of 
benefits provided under veterans’ legislation; in 
some cases, survivors of veterans who die while in 
service will be eligible for both veterans’ benefits 
and old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 
After discharge from service, however, many 
veterans will be without any survivorship protec- 
tion in the event of death from non-service-con- 
nected causes. The problem with respect to 
veterans who live to retirement age is less acute, 
since very few who leave military service after 
the war will be ineligible for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits because of their military service, 
and, though benefit amounts will be somewhat 
reduced in all cases, the amount of the reduction 
will be small. Moreover, the great majority of 
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the present members of the armed forces will not 
reach retirement age for many years. As a solu- 
tion to the problems with respect to the armed 
forces, the Board recommends the adoption of 
provisions which will equitably protect potential 
insurance rights developed before entrance into 
the armed forces and which will give equitable 
wage credits based on periods of national service 
in lieu of private employment. Such provisions 
should be accompanied by appropriate arrange- 
ments to reimburse the insurance system out of 
general funds of the Treasury. 

The Board is also prepared to offer recommen- 
dations with respect to changes in the present 
program which would strengthen its protection 
and remove certain anomalies, inequities, and 
administrative complexities. Among changes to 
improve adequacy are those which relate to the 
age at which benefits become payable to women, 
the amount and conditions for payment of parent’s 
benefits, the conditions for payment of lump-sum 
death benefits, the maximum amount of all benefits 
payable with respect to the wages of an insured 
worker, and the recomputation of benefit amounts 
after an application for primary benefits has been 
filed. 

Since wives are ordinarily younger than their 
husbands, the qualifying age of 65 for receipt of a 
wife’s benefit often works hardship on aged couples 
when the husband must or wishes to give up work 
on reaching retirement age, while the benefit for 
his wife is not payable until several years later. 
There is little doubt that the proportion of women 
who are unable to engage in regular employment at 
age 60 is larger than the proportion of men at 
age 65. A minimum qualifying age of 60 years, 
rather than the present 65, would therefore be 
desirable for wives of primary beneficiaries, for 
women workers who claim benefits in their own 
right, and for widows of insured workers. 

At present, benefits to children aged 16 and 17 
must be suspended if the child fails to attend 
school regularly and attendance is feasible. Since 
ordinarily it is found that school attendance is not 
feasible for the older children who are not in 
school, the Board recommends deletion of this 
requirement, which results in a large number of 
fruitless investigations. 

Unemployment insurance.—The course of events 
since Pearl Harbor has emphasized what had be- 
come increasingly evident in prior years—that em- 
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ployment and unemployment are no respecters of 
State lines. When the social security program 
first came under discussion, it was argued that 
establishment of State systems for unemployment 
compensation would afford an opportunity for 
experimenting in different types of unemployment 
insurance and for adapting State systems to the 
widely varying economic conditions of the differ- 
ent States. It was also pointed out that the 
Federal-State system itself should be regarded as 
an experiment. Both the present world situation 
and the results of 4 years’ full operation of all 
State programs now make it urgent to evaluate 
experience. 

Serious administrative complexities are inherent 
in the present basis of operation because of the 
duplication of effort on the part of various Federal 
and State agencies concerned with the collection 
of contributions and maintenance of wage records 
for social insurance purposes. The multiple 
system of tax collection is unduly costly in terms 
of public expenditures and expenses of employers 
for tax compliance. Nearly all establishments 
are subject to Federal contribution for old-age and 
survivors insurance, the Federal unemployment 
tax, and contributions under one or more State 
unemployment compensation laws. On the other 
hand, some small employers are not subject to the 
Federal unemployment tax, though liable for 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance contribu- 
tions and unemployment contributions under 
State law. A few are subject only to the last and 
not to any Federal tax. When an employer is 
taxable by both Federal and State governments, 
the respective coverage does not necessarily relate 
to the same employees or the same amounts of 
wages. An interstate employer may be required 
to make reports to several different States on differ- 
ent forms, under different instructions, and at 
different rates. He may not be sure in which 
State a worker is covered. Triplicate tax collec- 
tions must be made—by the Federal Government 
for the two Federal insurance taxes and by the 
State unemployment compensation agencies. Du- 
plicating wage records are necessarily maintained 
by the Federal Government for purposes of old- 
age and survivors insurance and by the State un- 
employment compensation agencies. 

Difficulties and conflicts in administration also 
result from the present division of responsibilities 
for unemployment insurance between the Federal 
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Government and the States. Federal grants to 
States under the Social Security Act supply the 
total costs of “proper and efficient administration”’ 
of State laws. The State agency is responsible for 
administering the State law; it spends Federal 
money without responsibility for providing the 
funds. The Social Security Board must ascertain 
that the funds have been used in accordance with 
the terms of the Federal law, yet it lacks authority 
to prescribe methods which have proved econom- 
ical and efficient without infringing on the respon- 
sibility of the State. Appropriate discharge of the 
responsibility of one agency almost inevitably 
conflicts with the responsibility possessed by the 
other. 

Of greater importance is the increasing evidence 
that the Federal-State system results in great 
diversity in the protection afforded against the 
risk of unemployment. Development of unem- 
ployment insurance under the 51 separate laws of 
the States and Territories has resulted in serious 
discrepancies in the adequacy of the provisions for 
unemployed workers in various parts of the coun- 
try. It has also resulted in a segregation of insur- 
ance reserves under which there is a possibility 
that some States may become insolvent while other 
The 
variations in contribution rates now permissible 
under the Social Security Act through State pro- 
visions for experience rating place disproportionate 
burdens on employers in interstate competition 
and set a penalty on the efforts of any particular 
State to improve its benefit standards and a pre- 
mium on measures to 
workers. 

In the opinion of the Social Security Board, these 
and other discrepancies, complexities, and lacks 
in the existing Federal-State program all lead to a 
single conclusion—that the origin and character of 
mass unemployment and of measures to combat it 
are such that responsibility for unemployment 
insurance cannot safely be divided among 51 
separate systems. Evidence accumulates daily on 
the extent to which the tides of employment and 
unemployment are governed by Nation-wide or 
world-wide conditions. The conditions of employ- 
ment within the United States are and will be 
governed largely by circumstances which only the 
Federal Government can influence—for example, 
policies concerning the cancelation of war contracts 
and demobilization of the armed forces. 


States have unnecessarily large reserves. 


restrict payments to 


Because 


of the differences in size and economic structure, 
the States are not equally sound financial units for 
unemployment insurance purposes. To ensure 
payments of benefits to qualified unemployed 
workers in any part of the country, reserves segre- 
gated in 51 funds must be far larger, in the aggre- 
gate, than would be necessary if the total were 
available to pay benefits wherever the claims 
originated. 

The early discussion of adapting unemployment 
insurance to the particular conditions of a State 
overlooked the fact that variations in wage scales, 
types of industry, risks of unemployment, and 
other important factors are at least as great within 
States as among the 51 jurisdictions participating 
in the present program. A national system under 
which benefits are a proportion of wages, as is the 
case under the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system, effects an automatic adjustment 
of benefit payments to differences in pay scales in 
different areas. Present differences among the 
States in coverage, benefit provisions, and assets 
available for benefits bear little consistent relation 
to underlying economic differences. 

The Board therefore is of the opinion that 
administration of unemployment insurance should 
be made a Federal responsibility in order to gear 
unemployment compensation effectively into a 
comprehensive national system of social security. 
Only Nation-wide measures to counter unemploy- 
ment can be effective when the need arises for 
swift and concerted action to harmonize insurance 
activities with national policy during the change- 
over of our economic system to peace. At that 
time, any need for quick and unforeseen changes 
obviously can be met far more effectively by 
Nation-wide policy and by a single act of Congress 
than through the action of 51 administrative 
agencies and the necessarily cumbersome process 
of amending as many separate laws. 

Even if the special stresses of post-war years 
were not impending, the Federal-State basis of 
the unemployment compensation program would 
have merited reconsideration and revision at this 
time. The actual course of its operation during 
a relatively favorable period of years has given 
no indication, in the opinion of the Board, that it 
possesses the advantages which it was hoped thus 
to achieve; on the contrary, experience has mar- 
shaled impressive evidence of its flaws and short- 
comings. Incorporation of unemployment in- 
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surance in a unified national system of social 
insurance would result, the Board believes, in a 
program far safer, stronger, and more nearly 
adequate from the standpoint of unemployed 
workers and the Nation, and would permit more 
economical and effective methods of admin- 
istration. 

Losses and costs of disability—Loss of earnings 
from permanent and total disability has been 
widely accepted in other countries, and under 
retirement plans in this country, as a risk parallel- 
ing loss of earnings in old age. The worker who 
is permanently disabled in youth or middle age is 
in very much the same situation as the worker 
incapacitated by age, except that his need for 
insurance may be even greater because he has had 
less time to accumulate savings while his respon- 
sibilities for family support are likely to be greater. 
The Board recommends that insurance against 
permanent total disability be incorporated in the 
Federal system of old-age and survivors insurance 
and extended to all covered by that system under 
provisions, including benefits to dependents, 
which would follow the general pattern of this 
Federal program. 

Cash benefits for temporary sickness and the 
arly period of disabilities which may later prove 
permanent would strike at another serious cause 
of poverty and dependency. The Board believes 
that such provision is a feasible and needed 
adjunct to the social security program. Com- 
pensation of disability would be most effective 
and also most readily administered if provisions 
for both types of benefits were coordinated, so 
that the worker who had received the maximum 
number of weeks of benefits for temporary dis- 
ability and was still incapacitated could continue 
to receive compensation, with appropriate adjust- 
ment of levels of benefits to the duration of dis- 
ability. A unified system of disability compensa- 
tion merits careful consideration. 

Costs of medical care, as has been pointed out, 
are a peculiarly appropriate field for insurance 
provisions, since the problem does not lie in the 
average annual cost but in the uneven and unpre- 
dictable incidence of a risk to which nearly all the 
population is subject. These costs, as well as 
losses of earnings, constitute an important direct 
factor in causing dependency. Moreover, there 
is impressive evidence that the barrier of currently 
meeting costs of medical care keeps many indi- 
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viduals from receiving services which might pre- 
vent or cure sickness and disability and postpone 
death. From the standpoint of the general welfare 
and of safeguarding public funds for insurance, 
assistance, and public services provided in de- 
pendency, the Board believes that comprehensive 
measures can and should be undertaken to distrib- 
ute medical costs and assure access to services of 
hospitals, physicians, laboratories, and the like to 
all who have need of them. For all groups 
ordinarily self-supporting, such a step would mean 
primarily a redistribution of existing costs through 
insurance devices. It should be effected in such 
a way as to preserve free choice of doctor or 
hospital and personal relationships between phy- 
sicians and their patients, to maintain professional 
leadership, to ensure adequate remuneration— 
very probably, more nearly adequate than that 
in customary circumstances—to all practitioners 
and institutions furnishing medical and health 
services, and to guarantee the continued inde- 
pendence of nongovernmental hospitals. 

A comprehensive unified system of social insur- 
ance.—The present recommendations of the Board 
would result in the establishment of a single com- 
prehensive system of social insurance with pro- 
visions for compensating a reasonable portion of 
wage losses due to unemployment, sickness and 
disability, old age, and death, and a considerable 
part of the expense of hospital and medical 
services. It is believed that all these types of 
insurance should include specific provisions not 
only for the insured worker himself but also, as 
is now the case in old-age and survivors insurance, 
for his wife or widow and his dependent children. 
The system should cover all persons who work for 
others, including the large groups of agricultural 
and domestic workers now almost wholly without 
social insurance protection and, except probably 
for unemployment compensation and temporary 
disability insurance, farmers and other self- 
employed persons. It is difficult to extend in- 
surance against unemployment or temporary dis- 
ability to self-employed persons, because of the 
problem of determining whether interruption 
of work has resulted in loss of income. 

A unified system which is comprehensive with 
respect to both the risks and the population in- 
cluded would close the gaps and obviate the over- 
laps that result from variations and restrictions in 
the multiplicity of existing Federal, State, and 











local provisions for social insurance purposes. 
This result would be of special importance not 
only in ensuring protection for workers who now 
lack any insurance coverage, but also for improv- 
ing the levels of benefits for those whose employ- 
ment has been partly outside the coverage of a 
given system and those whose covered employ- 
ment has been interrupted by periods of unem- 
ployment or disability. It would be feasible to 
remedy the disparities and inequities in benefits of 
different types, gearing all benefits to levels of 
earnings and presumptive requirements, with 
respect both to the short or long-term character of 
the risk and the worker’s family responsibilities. 

A comprehensive national system, moreover, 
would make possible much greater simplicity and 
economy in operation. One system for collection 
of contributions would suffice. One employer 
report and one set of wage records would supply 
the information needed for computation of bene- 
fits. One local administrative office could main- 
tain contacts with workers, claimants, and em- 
ployers, with respect to all the types of insurance. 
Administration of such a system should, in the 
opinion of the Board, be decentralized, with 
advisory councils and appeals boards in the 
several States. 

The costs of a comprehensive system are not 
great in relation to the return to be anticipated in 
national and individual protection and the alter- 
native costs now borne directly and indirectly by 
individuals, employers, and the general public. 
For at least the first decade, the current cost for 
all types of the benefits mentioned above would 
be more than met by a 1ate of 12 percent of cov- 
ered earnings for employers and employees com- 
bined, as compared with ‘the combined standard 
rate of 7 percent payable by employers and work- 
ers for insurance programs under the Social Secu- 
rity Act beginning January 1944. If the total is 
divided equally between employers and workers, 
there would be an increase from 5 percent to 6 per- 
cent in the basic employerrate and from 2 percent to 
6 percent in the rate for employees. The 4-percent 
increase for employees does not exceed the present 
average annual cost of medical care among wage- 
earning families, without allowance for the uncom- 
pensated wage losses they experience from such 
causes and other contingencies for which the sys- 
tem would provide. When account is taken of 
the increases already scheduled in the Federal 
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Insurance Contributions Act by 1949, the proposed 
12 percent would mean no increase in employer 
rates and an addition of 3 percent of wages for 
employees. If all employees were covered and, 
except for unemployment and temporary disabil- 
ity insurance, all self-employed persons, future 
costs of public assistance would be considerably 
lightened. 

Since a rise in current expenditures for old-age 
and survivors benefits is to be anticipated for 
some decades to come and a similar cumulating 
increase would occur in long-term benefits for 
permanent total disability, the rate of 12 percent 
may become insufficient after a decade or more 
to meet total benefit expenditures under such a 
program. The Board recommends that any costs 
in excess of 12 percent should be met by a Federal 
contribution to the system, and that eventually 
employers, workers, and the Federal Government 
should each bear one-third of the cost. 

The Board believes that social insurance is 
essentially national in character. In the course 
of a working lifetime, many individuals move 
from State to State. Congress determined that 
the maintenance of lifetime records of earnings, 
among other considerations, pointed to the desira- 
bility of a national system of old-age and survivors 
Similar problems would be involved 
in the long-term risk of permanent total disability. 
Experience in the operation of the Federal-State 
unemployment compensation system has made it 
clear that protection of current-risk programs is 
weakened by segregation of separate State funds 
and that administrative complexities and costs 
are increased by the existence of separate State sys- 
tems. Since the cost of social insurance is met 
in considerable part from pay rolls, the presence 
or absence of particular insurance programs and 
differences in the rates of contributions for exist- 
ing programs both serve to create unfair inter- 
state competition when programs are on a State 
basis. 

The Board is not unmindful that the program 
here proposed would entail modifications of many 
existing arrangements for social insurance and 
related programs as well as the establishment of 
new mechanisms in areas where none now exists. 
It has given study and thought to many of the 
particulars which would be involved in imple- 
menting this plan or some modification of it, and is 
prepared to offer more specific information and 
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recommendations should these be desired by the 
Congress. 


Public Assistance 


In public assistance, as contrasted with social 
insurance, the Board believes that there is a 
strong presumption in favor of State programs. 
The costs of assistance are met from general reve- 
nues, rather than on the basis of pay roils, and 
payments are made on the basis of current indi- 
vidual need. Since, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment shares assistance costs under the Social 
Security Act, it must be concerned that the basis 
and extent of Federal participation are such as 
will effect the purpose of the social security pro- 
gram. 

Special types of public assistance—The most 
serious lack in operations under present provisions 
of the Social Security Act is that evidenced by 
inadequacies of assistance in many collaborating 
States. A major foctor underlying this situation, 
as has been pointed out, is the uniform-matching 
basis of Federal grants for the needy aged, chil- 
dren, and the blind, in combination with the 
inequalities in State resources for assistance. 
The present basis of Federal financial partici- 
pation has not served effectively to diminish State 
differences in the availability of assistance to 
needy persons; at its worst, it has heightened 
these differences in some respects. The Board 
therefore recommends consideration of a variable- 
matching basis, under which the Federal grant- 
in-aid would cover more than half the total cost 
in States which themselves have only small 
economic resources. 

The studies made by the Board during the past 
8 years lead to the conclusion that State per 
‘apita income, as indicated in annual estimates 
now prepared regularly by the Federal Govern- 
ment for other purposes, affords a 
basis for objective measurement of State differ- 
ences in economic and fiscal capacity. It might 
be found feasible, for example, to continue the 
Federal grant at 50 percent of expenditures under 
an approved State assistance plan for States in 
which per capita income is at or above the national 
per capita. When average income in a State is 
below the national average, the Federal grant 
to the State might be increased accordingly. For 
example, if per capita income in a State is only 
half that in the country as a whole, the Federal 
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share in assistance costs might be twice that of 
the State. 

It would be appropriate to require, as a con- 
dition of Federal grants, that the States them- 
selves make similar adjustments among localities 
which share assistance costs under Federal-State 
programs. The Board also believes that it would 
be reasonable to require, as a condition of approval 
of the State assistance plan, elimination of State 
residence requirements for recipients of assistance. 
Legal settlement in a locality has long been a 
characteristic condition of eligibility for older 
forms of public aid since, typically, all costs of 
relief were met by localities. ‘The Social Security 
Act specifies maximum State residence require- 
ments which may be imposed in a State plan that 
is approved by the Social Security Board, and 
that some State funds be provided even though 
there is local financial participation. If an 
increased part of the total assistance cost is borne 
by Federal funds, it would seem reasonable to 
eliminate State residence requirements. 

Among the three assistance programs now 
maintained under the Social Security Act, the 
gravest inadequacies are in aid to dependent 
children. Studies of the Board lead to the con- 
clusion that need among children is at least as 
great as that among the aged, while aid actually 
given for children is only a fraction of that for the 
aged in terms of either the number of recipients 
or the total amounts. Serious limitations in the 
availability of Federal funds for needy children 
arise under two conditions of the Federal act: the 
restriction in the situations in which Federal 
matching funds may be used and in the amounts 
of individual payments to be matched. The 
Social Security Board recommends that Federal 
funds under the Social Security Act be available 
for use under approved plans for children who 
are needy for any reason whatever, not merely, as 
at present, for those who have been deprived of 
parental care or support by reason of the death, 
absence, or incapacity of the parent. The Board 
also recommends elimination of the Federal maxi- 
mums, under which matching Fcderal funds now 
can be used only within the limits of $18 a month 
for the first child and $12 for each additional child 
aided in the same home. States may and do 
provide larger amounts when they are able; in the 
latter half of 1942, total Federal funds for aid to 
dependent children represented only 67 cents per 
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dollar of total State and local funds, in contrast 
to 99 cents for old-age assistance and 92 cents for 
aid to the blind. The limitation of Federal 
matching, however, has restricted aid to children 
in States which have been unable or unwilling to 
assume the whole cost of adequate payments; in 
_many instances, these are the States with only 
small resources and relatively large numbers of 
children in their population. 

At the present time, matching funds may not 
be used in payments to needy children aged 16 
and 17 unless the child is attending school regu- 
larly. The Board believes that the requirement 
of school attendance should be eliminated. Suit- 
able schools for older children are lacking in some 
areas, and for other reasons school attendance 
may not be feasible or even desirable. 

Under all three assistance programs a serious 
lack arises from the fact that matching Federal 
funds may not be used to meet costs of medical 
‘are given to recipients, except as such costs can 
be included in the monthly payment to the 
recipient without restriction of any part of that 
payment for this particular purpose. The un- 
predictability and unevenness of medical costs 
and the maximum on the amount of Federal 
matching, as well as the limitations of State 
resources, necessitate a more fiexible method of 
meeting medical needs of persons receiving assist- 
ance. In many instances, such care might aid 
recipients in regaining self-support and thus lessen 
or obviate their need for continued assistance; 
about one-third of the children accepted for aid 
are in need because of the physical or mental 
incapacity of the parent, and about one-fourth 
of the persons receiving aid to the blind in the 
20 States for which this information is available 
could profit by some type of medical treatment to 
improve or conserve vision. 

The Board recommends that matching Federal 
funds be made available to pay medical agencies 
and practitioners for the costs of medical services 
and supplies provided for recipients of assistance. 
Federal reimbursement might well be based on 
combined costs incurred within a State for medical 
services to recipients under all assistance programs. 
If arrangements are adopted for medical services 
to be provided through a comprehensive social 
insurance system, State assistance agencies could 
collaborate effectively with the insurance au- 
thorities by making equitable payments so that 
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these services would be available to assistance re- 
cipients under whatever arrangements had been 
developed with physicians, hospitals, and others 
to furnish services for the insured population. 

General assistance.—General assistance 1s now 
the only financial recourse for needy incapacitated 
adults other than the aged and the blind and for 
families which depend upon marginally employ- 
able persons, whose earnings are insufficient to 
meet unusual strains on family income and whose 
rights, if any, to unemployment benefits are 
usually meager. It is used to meet many types 
of need arising from inadequacy of individual 
payments for the special types of assistance, 
gaps in the coverage of social insurance programs 
or inadequacy in the amount or duration of in- 
dividual benefits, and risks for which there still is 
no insurance provision. At present, general 
assistance is administered by some 10,000 local 
units and, in considerable part, from only local 
resources. 

Any decline in levels of employment may be 
expected to squeeze out the workers with the 
least skill and experience and hence the least 
likelihood of having insurance rights or savings. 
Wartime activities have been developed in many 
areas which are without local resources to meet 
the needs of families and individuals who would 
be stranded by any curtailment of these activities. 
Other communities which have benefited little 
from present economic conditions will be called 
upon to meet the needs of families stranded else- 
where without jobs or returning without funds to 
weather the period of readjustment. The present 
financial structure of general assistance in the 
United States and the legal and administrative 
arrangements which necessarily have been erected 
on this structure have proved unable to cope 
with demonstrated needs in many parts of the 
country. 

The Board believes that Federal participation 
in general assistance, through matching Federal 
grants to the States under certain general condi- 
tions such as those provided for the special types 
of assistance, would go far toward remedying 
present deficiencies and toward effecting a unity 
and flexibility in public assistance as a whole which 
will be needed in coming years and the more 
distant future. It therefore is recommended that 
such grants be authorized under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 
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The Need for Present Action 

The security of a people rests upon all measures 
which enable individuals to live out their lives 
with personal satisfaction and independence 
both those which protect the integrity and prog- 
ress of the Nation as a whole and those which 
assure individual opportunities for health, educa- 
tion, work, and personal freedom. The area of 
responsibility delegated to the Social Security 
Board is a small, though basic, part of this whole. 
The proposals here outlined represent, in turn, a 
practicable minimum basis for equipping our social 
insurance and public assistance programs to play 
their part in the years just ahead. 

It goes without saying that the American people 
prize most the security wrung from work: and 
individual effort. Such effort and public and 
private action to assure the utmost expansion of 
work opportunities have been assumed through- 
out the preceding discussion as the foundation of 
all systematic measures for social security. These 
measures constitute, on the one hand, a device to 
aid the orderly progress of economic development 
and, on the other, a means of caring for economic 
casualties. It would be as unrealistic to assume 
that such casualties will be lacking in the better 
peace we hope to achieve after this war as it 
would have been to send out our armed forces 
without provision for the men who are wounded 
or become sick or disheartened under the stress of 
battle. As in a campaign of war, so in the cam- 
paign against insecurity it is not always possible 
to tell just where or when the greatest stress will 
come. We do know, however, the nature of the 
dangers which confront us and the general char- 
acter of the weapons we can bring to bear against 
them. To fail to have such weapons in readiness 
is to invite needless suffering and disillusionment 
among the millions in our fighting forces, our 
factories, farms, mines, shops, and homes. 

In the opinion of the Board, the present time is 
singularly auspicious for strengthening and ex- 
tending our system of social insurance and assist- 
ance. With employment and earnings at record 
levels, millions of workers can and want to con- 
tribute toward making better provision for future 
contingencies in the form of social insurance 
against sickness, disability, unemployment, and 
old age. For many older workers, such an oppor- 
tunity may not come again. The additional sav- 
ings which workers could make now in the form 
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of social insurance contributions are of particular 
importance, since for those who suffer the risk, 
the protection of insurance is far greater than that 
which they can make for themselves through in- 
dividual savings, while all have potential protec- 
tion. By creating a reservoir of future purchasing 
power, to be diawn upon where and when it is 
needed, the extension of social insurance to addi- 
tional groups of workers and additional risks 
would add substantially to the Nation’s resources 
for weathering the inevitable readjustments of the 
post-war years. At the same time, increases in 
insurance contributions would Jessen current in- 
flationary pressures. The adjustment to higher 
contribution rates on the part of employers can be 
made far more readily now than at any time dur- 
ing the past decade and more or, so far as can be 
foreseen, in the years just following the war. A 
unified social insurance system would provide a 
comprehensive and flexible means of coordinating 
policy and action in this field with other govern- 
mental measures and with national programs of 
business and industiy in effecting the transition to 
peace. It would make it possible for workers and 
employers to underwrite future contingencies 
which otherwise will have to be met, in many 
cases, through emergency aid. 

At the same time, provisions to ensure adequate 
assistance to persons in need are urgently required. 
It is not now available in all parts of our country 
in even this period of wartime activity, and the 
end of the war may find many States hard-pressed 
to alleviate distress in communities and among 
groups whose way of life is suddenly changed. 
The recommendations of the Board envisage, pri- 
marily, methods of helping to improve levels of 
assistance in States which have small economic re- 
sources and to give the assistance program a 
needed flexibility through Federal grants to States 
for general assistance. These measures, the 
Board believes, are a necessary adjunct to even a 
comprehensive and well-established social insur- 
ance system. They are the more necessary in 
view of the fact that, at best, a considerable part 
of our population has had little or no opportunity 
to acquire any insurance rights to cover the eco- 
nomic risks common among workers’ families 
while the post-war readjustment will bring many 
additional problems. 

It was not until 4 years after the Social Security 
Act became law in 1935 that unemployment insur- 
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ance was in effect in all States in the Union, and 
more than 4 years before the first old-age benefits 
were payable. Wage records had to be set up, 
reserves accumulated, and an administrative or- 
ganization established. After some 8 years, not 
all States yet have all three assistance programs in 
operation. The process of establishing social pro- 
visions which affect the lives of millions of people 
is necessarily slow if progress is to be sound, well- 
considered, and economical. At the present time, 
the social security program is the richer for the 


past years of effort and has resources in experience, 
training, organization, and methods tested by 
actual operation. Even so, however, it will take 
time to effect whatever provision the Congress 
finds desirable to correct past deficiencies and 


strengthen the program to meet future stresses. 


Whether one believes that the war will end in one 
year or five, the time in which to build a stronger 
system of social security is short in view of the 
character of the changes and readjustments we 
confront as individuals and as a people. 


Trends in Disqualification From Benefits Under State 


Unemployment Compensation Laws 


IN HIS TALK BEFORE the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies last October, the 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, called attention to the rapid and per- 
sistent trend of State legislation and State admin- 
istration toward the imposition of more and more 
severe disqualifications on workers, and for an 
increasing number of causes. ‘‘Through the years,” 
he said, “‘we have centered much attention on the 
amount of the average weekly benefit and the 
duration of benefits. These seemed to constitute 
the heart of the problem of improvement in the 
benefit structure. However, at the very time that 
many State laws were being liberalized in benefit 
rates and duration, the disqualification provisions 
were made much more restrictive in many State 
laws.”’ The purpose of this article is to consider 
the trend in disqualifications as revealed in laws 
and benefit decisions and the implications of this 
trend for unemployment insurance. 
Unemployment compensation is a program of 
benefits for workers unemployed through no 
intention or fault of their own. The purpose 
of disqualification provisions is merely to make 
certain that workers cannot obtain benefits by 
their voluntary action—collectively in going out 


on strike or individually in quitting work without 

*Mr. Clague is Director, Bureau of Employment Security, and Miss 
Reticker is a member of the Program Division. This article is based in 
part on an address by Mr. Clague before the Conference of General Counsel 
and Appeal Personnel of State Unemployment Compensation Agencies in 
tegion VI, November 3, 1943. 
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good cause or in remaining unemployed when 
suitable work is available.’ Disqualifications 
extend also to cases in which the worker is un- 
employed involuntarily but because of his own 
misconduct connected with his work. Beyond 
these four grounds—voluntary leaving without 
good cause, refusal of suitable work, participating 
in a labor dispute, and discharge for misconduct 
disqualification should not go.1 Yet ever since 
benefits have been paid under the State unem- 
ployment compensation laws, there has been an 
unmistakable trend toward more rigid disqualifi- 
cation provisions and more severe penalties for 
disqualification. It is clear that the trend is 
not merely a temporary adjustment to the war- 
time attitude that in a period of manpower 
shortage everyone should be at work and no one 
should be benefits. In fact, some 
instances of flexibility in adjusting disqualifica- 
tion policy to the wartime problems of the 
drafted man will be cited; they are, however, 
definite exceptions to the long-run trend toward 
more severe disqualifications. 
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Trend Toward More Rigorous Disqualifications 
The trend in disqualifications appearing in 


1 Provisions for disqualification for a particular week because of the receipt 
of other income are not true disqualifications. Although a claimant in re- 
ceipt of benefits under another social insurance program may not be entitled 
to unemployment benefits, except insofar as the unemployment compen- 
sation benefit exceeds the other benefit, it seems unfortunate that deductions 
of benefits under other insurance programs have been classified as disquali- 
fications. 
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State unemployment compensation laws is di- 
rectly opposite to the trend of liberalized benefit 
amounts and duration. By denying access to 
benefits, disqualifications can nullify provisions 
for more liberal benefits. 

All States disqualify a worker who leaves his 
work voluntarily without good cause. In 1938, 
the good cause which justifies a quit was limited 
to “good cause attributable to the employer’’ or 
“to the employment” in 4 States. As of January 1, 
1944, this limitation prevails in 19 States; in 18 
of these States by statute, and in 1 by regulation 
(table 1). In some other States, the same limita- 
tion appears to be applied in some decisions. A 
worker may have any one of a number of good 
causes for quitting a job which are not attributable 
to the employer—for example, causes connected 
with health, war work, family responsibility, 
selective service, or a better job. In some of 
these situations, while the cause of the separation 
persists, the individual may be unable to work 
or unavailable for work and therefore not eligible 
for benefits. Once ability and availability are 
restored, however, continued unemployment is 
no longer voluntary and it seems unreasonable 
to deny benefits for any additior al period or to 
‘ancel benefit rights. Ir other situations, the 
individual is available for work and should be 
entitled to benefits as soon as the ordinary wait- 
ing period is served. 

Typically, disqualification has involved the 
denial of benefits but only for the period during 
which the cause of a claimant’s unemployment 
could be considered the original disqualifying act. 
If he continued to be unemployed after that period, 
his unemployment would be due to the general 
state of the labor market in which he could not 
getajob. There is a definite tendency to mcrease 
the period of disqualification (table 2). As of 
January 1, 1944, a claimant who leaves work vol- 
untarily without good cause may be disqualified 
for the duration of his unemployment in 10 States. 
In 6 of these States the same penalty may be ap- 
plied to claimants who are discharged for miscon- 
duct, and in 5 of these States and 6 others, to 
claimants who refuse suitable work. In many 
States without the duration-of-unemployment 
provisions, the specified disqualification period 
has been lengthened. The maximum period is 9 
weeks or more in 18 States for discharge for mis- 
conduct, in 9 States for voluntary leaving without 
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good cause, and in 7 States for refusal of suitable 
work. In Nevada, the disqualification period 
has recently been extended to up to 15 consecutive 
weeks “within the current and following benefit 
year.””? 

Analyses of actual disqualifications in States 
whose laws provide for a disqualification period at 
the discretion of the deputy show that in most of 
these States the minimum disqualification is rarely 
imposed. A recent report on unemployment in- 
surance disqualifications in California stated that 
“93 percent of the disqualifications imposed for 
refusal of suitable employment in September 1943 
carried the maximum penalty of 6 weeks.” Other 
States are reported to assess the maximum dis- 
qualification uniformly or, if the range is 3-10 
weeks, to limit discretion to 6-10 weeks. Still 
other States are reported to make disqualifications 
run for the individual claimant’s maximum po- 
tential duration of benefits. 

In unemployment insurarice systems in other 
countties, disqualification has involved no diminu- 
tion of total benefit rights in a benefit year. In 
the State systems there is an increasing tendency 
to cancel benefit sights which would have been 
drawn during the period of the disqualification, or 
to cancel all benefit rights resulting from the em- 
ployment which terminated under a disqualifying 
condition. The development since 1938 is shown 
in the following tabulation of the number of States 
with provisions canceling wage credits or reducing 
maximum benefits payable :* 








a a Rae January January Januar 
Disqualifying act 1938 194 i 1944 
Total laws reducing or cancel- | | 
ing benefit rights * 8 | 14 | 28 
Voluntary leaving | st a0. > <— 
Discharge for misconduct | 6 | 12 20 
Refusal of suitable work , } 6 9 21 








Five States require a specified minimum amount 
of employment or earnings following disqualifica- 
tion before a claimant may again be eligible for 
benefits—a nominal amount in New Hampshire 
but a significant amount in Alabama, Florida, 
Minnesota, and Washington; 3 additional States 
have special requirements concerning future em- 





2 Italics ours. 

3 Seven additional States cancel some or all wage credits when claimants 
leave to marry or are discharged for dishonest or unlawful acts; 6 other States 
cancel more credits when claimants are separated for one or the other of the 


causes stated than under the general voluntary-leaving and discharge pro- 
visions. 
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Table 1.—Disqualification for voluntary leaving, discharge for misconduct, and refusal of suitable work in State 
unemployment compensation laws, by type of experience-rating provision, as of January 1, 19431 





| | 
Voluntary leaving without good cause | Discharge for misconduct | Refusal of suitable work 








Type of experience rating and 


Good cause 
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| | | | r | 
State bead nihds | adie dient. | : | ee ee ee | Weeks | 
ee. | ai —e | Benefits reduced = — | Benefits reduced | disquali- Benefits reduced 
able to— fied | 
No experience rating: | | | 
Alaska 1-5 1-5 | 1-5 | 
Louisiana 1-6 | 1-6 | 1-6 | 
Mississippi_- 1-5 | 1-7 | (2) 1-5 | 
Montana 31-5 | (4) 31-9 | 1-5 | 
New York 6 7 | | All 
Rhode Island 3 1-10 | 1-3 | Optional. 
Jtah 5 1-5 1-9 | | 1-5 
Washington Employment__| 6 All | | 2-5 | 1-5 
| | 
Experience rating, pooled fund | | | 
Alabama do All | Mandatory-em- 3-6 | Mandatory 7 | 8 All | Mandatory. 
| ployer. | | | 
Arizona do 4 | Mandatory 4 | do | 1-5 | 
Arkansas ey eee 1-5 | 1-5 | 
California 1 | 1-5 1-5 | 
Colorado Employer 3-15 |. Mandatory 3-15 | Mandatory 3-15 | Do. 
Connecticut Employment! 4 | ‘ : 4 4] 
Delaware | All All | All | 
District of Columbia | 3 1-4 | 3 | 
Florida 1°__ All | All All | Optional 1-3. 
Georgia Employment__| 2-8 | Mandatory 2-8 3-10 | Mandatory 3-10 | 2-8 | Mandatory 2-8. 
: 
Hawaii Employer | 2-7 | 2-7 | | | 
Idaho Employment All | All | Mandatory. 
Illinois | 3-7 | 3-7 | (il) | 
Iowa Employer All | Mandatory-em- 2-9 | Mandatory | 
| ployer. # | | | 
Kansas 1-9 | 1-9 (11) | 1-9 | 
Maine 1-5 | Mandatory 1-9 | Mandatory 1-5 Do. 
Maryland 1-9 | Optional 1-9 | Optional 1-9 | Optional. 
Massachusetts Employer All All | 1-4 | 0. 
Michigan do All : | All | | 3-5 | Mandatory 3-5. 
Minnesota do 13 All-employer |} Mandatory-em- | All-employer | Mandatory-em- ‘All 
| ployer. | | ployer. | 
| | } 
| 
Missouri !5 } 1-4 | Mandatory | 1-8 | Mandatory | 4-8 | Mandatory. 
Nevada !6 | 1-35 | ()-.... 1-15 1-15 
New Hampshire Employer "7 7 All | 3 | Mandatory !! | 3 | 
New Jersey | 3 | 3 3 | 
New Mexico | 1-13 | Mandatory | 1-13 | Mandatory 1-13 Do. 
North Carolina !* Employer | 4-12 | do 5-12 | do. | 4-12 | 
Ohio Employment 193 | Mandatory 6 '°3 | Mandatory 6 | All | 
Oklahoma on 3 | 9 | 
Oregon | 19 2-5 | 4 | 
Pennsylvania 2? | All No provision All 
| | | | 
South Carolina 2 | 1-5 | Optional 1-9 | Optional | 241-5 | Optional. 
Tennessee 22 | 1-5 1-9 | | 1-5 | 
Texas 25 Employment..| 2-16 | Mandatory 2-16 | Mandatory 2-8 | Mandatory. 
Vermont | 1-9 | 1 or more | 27 6 | 
Virginia | 1-5 | 1-9 | 1-5 | 
West Virginia Employer } 216 | Mandatory | 6 | Mandatory | 23 4 | Do. 
Wyoming | 1-5 do 4 | 1-5 | | 1-5 | Do. 
| } | 
Experience rating, employer } | 
reserve: | | | | 
Indiana 3 | Mandatory 6 4 3 | Mandatory 6 1____| 3 | Mandatory 6. 
Kentucky 29 | 1-16 | do | 1-16 | Mandatory 1-16 | Mandatory. 
Nebraska 1-5 | (4) | 1-5 | (!) | All Do.30 
North Dakota 1-7 | (4) 10 | | 1-7 | 
South Dakota Employer | All-employer | Mandatory-em- All-employer | Mandatory-em- | All | Mandatory-em- 
| | ployer. | ployer. | ployer. 
Wisconsin do } 13 All-employer | do.! 13 All-employer do All Mandatory.*? 
| ' | 





1 Unless otherwise noted, weeks of disqualification are consecutive weeks 


following that in which disqualifying act occurred. 


“All”? means that dis- 


it All prior wage credits canceled if discharged for dishonest or criminal act; 





qualification is for duration of unemployment due to or following the particu- 
lar act. In columns on benefit reduction, ‘‘mandatory” indicates mandatory 
reduction to be applied in every case; ‘‘optional’’ indicates that reduction is 
optional with State agency; the reduction is equal to weekly benefit amount 
multiplied by number of weeks of disqualification, unless otherwise noted; 
“employer” indicates that benefit rights based on the employment which 
the individual left are canceled 

2 If discharged for fraud or moral turpitude. 

3 Following waiting period 

‘If left to marry, wage credits earned prior to marriage canceled. 

5 If left to marry or leave locale with husband, until she earns $100 or be- 
comes main support of family. 

6 Until individual works at least 4 weeks and earns at least $50. 

7 All benefit rights from separating employer canceled if discharged for 
dishonest or criminal act. 

8 Until individual’earns wages equal to 20 times his weekly benefit amount. 

® Omits “‘voluntary.’”’ 

10 Until individual earns wages equal to 10 times his weekly benefit amount. 
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or in Nebraska, if misconduct was gross, wilful, and flagrant or unlawful; in 
North Carolina, all base-period wages canceled. 

12 By court decision 

is An individual is disqualified from previous employers’ accounts for 
3 weeks—in Wisconsin for 4 weeks for voluntary quit; in Minnesota, if left 
to marry, until she earns wages in at least 6 weeks equal to weekly benefit 
amount. 

14 Until individual earns $200. 

15 Benefits charged as if paid if claim is filed within 1 year of disqualifying 
separation notice. 

16 Experience rating not yet effective; disqualification may extend to follow- 
ing benefit year. 

7 By regulation; until individual earns wages equal to $2 more than weekly 
benefit amount. 

18 Following the filing of a claim. 

19 Actually, usual waiting period of 2 weeks is lengthened to 5 weeks; if left 
voluntarily to marry or discharged for dishonesty, all. 


(Continued on next page) 
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ployment before benefits can be payable to claim- 
ants who leave to be married. 


Good Cause Attributable to the Employer 


A few cases will illustrate disqualifications ac- 
tually imposed because the claimants left work 
without good cause attributable to the employer. 
A cigar salesman * quit to accept employment as 
a lubricating engineer in an arsenal but was re- 
jected by the arsenal doctor. His former job had 
been filled and benefits were denied because his 
“action . . . in leaving nonessential industry and 
accepting employment in an essential industry 
is purely a voluntary one.” In West Virginia, 
a claimant who quit her employment, upon the 
advice of the plant physician, because her hands 
were affected by the acid used in her work was 
held to have quit her employment without good 
cause involving fault on the part of her employer; 
since others were not so affected it appeared that 
she had an allergy. ° 

In Iowa a laborer left an outdoor job in antici- 
pation of an annual seasonal lay-off and took a 
better job. When he was laid off from the second 
job after 7 weeks, he was disqualified because he 
had left his preceding employer without good 
‘ause attributable to the employer. The Supreme 
Court of the State held that he was not entitled 
to any benefits based on any wages credited to 
his account at the time he left his work. The 
worker’s acceptance of any bona fide job would 
seem clearly to cancel the effect of any previous 
separation as a cause of unemployment. Yet in 
this case, although the claimant was not unem- 
ployed between jobs and although he held a new 
job for 7 weeks, he not only was disqualified 
because of the earlier quit, but also had his bene- 
fit rights canceled.6 The Iowa Employment Se- 
curity Commission considered the effect of this 
interpretation of the law sufficiently important to 


4 Benefit Series 8242, Colorado R., Vol. 6, No. 11. 
5 A-4231 (6-28-43) (affirmed by R-716). 
6 230 Iowa 751; 298 NW 794. 





(Continued from preceding page) 

20 Tf left to marry, all. 

21 If left to marry, until she earns wages in subject employment; in West 
Virginia at least 30 days. 

22 Experience rating not yet effective. 

23 Weeks of unemployment in which claimant is otherwise eligible. 

24 For repeated refusals, agency may extend disqualification until individual 
earns 8 times his weekly benefit amount. 

% Actually, 1-8 (2-week) benefit periods—1-4 in case of refusal of suitable 
work—following the filing of a claim. 

3% Such number of weeks (but not less than 1) as agency determines. 

27 Regular 2-week waiting period not required. 

2 And such additional period as any offer of suitable work continues open. 

2% Actually, usual waiting period of 1 week is lengthened to 2-17 weeks. 

30 Including all wage credits up to date of refusal of suitable work. 
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call it to the attention of the Governor in its 
annual report for the year ended June 30, 1943. 
The Commission said that notices of separation 
without good cause attributable to the employer 
are being filed at the rate of more than 135,000 
annually and are jeopardizing the benefit rights 
of more than 100,000 of Iowa’s 350,000 covered 
workers. The report pointed out that many of 
these workers had moved from nonessential to 
essential industry, yet in the post-war period they 
may find their benefit rights lost or substantially 
reduced because of earlier separations without 
good cause attributable to the employer. 

The implications of this case are significant in 
view of our present emphasis on free enterprise in 
our American way of life. Free enterprise should 
certainly extend to the workers. We believe that 
workers have a right to better themselves and that 
it is socially desirable that they should seek and 
take work whenever possible, rather than lean on 
their benefit rights. If this laborer had waited a 
few more days, he would have been laid off, as he 
had been by the same employer a year previously, 
and could have drawn benefits. Because he chose 
to work, he was penalized when his new job ended 
because of lack of work. Such a limitation on 
labor mobility seems neither good personnel 
practice nor sound social policy. 

Other issues are involved in other voluntary- 
Table 2.—Period of disqualification for voluntary leav- 

ing, discharge for misconduct, and refusal of suitable 


work under State unemployment compensation laws, 
January 1, 1940, and January 1, 1944 





Number of | Cumulative number of States 
States which | with maximum period of dis- 
cancel benefit qualification specified 3 
Cause for disqualification !|Tights or dis- |___ 
qualify for | 


the duration | More 9 or 60r | lor 
of unem- than 9 | more more more 
ployment 2? | weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks 
Voluntary leaving: } } 
January 1940 4 7 1 4 7 | 43 
January 1944 13 6 9 16 38 
Discharge for misconduct | | 
January 1940 4 4 2 17 26 | 45 
January 1944 5 9 9 18 26 | 4l 
Refusal of suitable work | 
January 1940 A 11 6 2 6 | 40 
January 1944 11 | 5 7 15 40 





1 Some States provide more severe penalties under particular specified 
circumstances, such as voluntarily leaving to marry, discharge for criminal 
acts, repeated refusal of suitable work, or refusal of former employment. 

2 Some States included here cancel wage credits from one employer and 
provide specific periods of disqualification with respect to benefits based on 
other wage credits. Canceling wage credits from one employer makes many 
workers ineligible for benefits (because they do not have wage credits from 
other employers) and thus has the same effect as a disqualification for the 
duration of the unemployment. 

Including those States where benefit rights are reduced. 

‘In 1940, New York had no disqualification for voluntary leaving, Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania none for discharge for misconduct. 

5 In 1944, Pennsylvania has no disqualification for discharge for misconduct. 
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leaving cases. In Alabama, a 17-year-old girl who 
lived 4 blocks from a street-car line quit her job 
when her family could no longer use the family 
car to mect her when she went off duty at 1 a. m. 
She was held to have left work without good cause 
connected with the work, and was disqualified 
for 4 weeks.’ (Under the same law as amended, 
she might now be disqualified for a longer period.) 
One may well ask whether it is good social policy 
to put pressure on a 17-year-old girl to remain in 
such work. 

Nor is it sound public policy to deny benefits 
to claimants who quit to enlist or because they 
were drafted into the armed forces, and then fail to 
pass the phvsical examination. In fact, in 7 
States,® special provision is made to exempt from 
disqualification workers who leave under such 
Yet in more than 1 State, men 
who left their jobs to join the Army and then 
were rejected have been held to have left work 
voluntarily without good cause attributable to 
the employer. In Connecticut, the only State 
which does not limit disqualifications to voluntary 
leaving, claimants drafted for induction but 
rejected have been held to have left work without, 


‘cc 


circumstances. 


sufficient cause con- 
nected with his employment, since induction into 
the Army is a reason totally unconnected with his 
employment.”’® Connecticut has recently amend- 
ed “sufficient cause which is connected with 
employment” by adding “‘or is, solely by reason of 
Governmental regulation or statute, beyond his 
control.” 


as one court decision stated, 


Double Disqualification 

In some States, a double disqualification is im- 
posed when a worker is reoffered a job which he 
has left without good cause attributable to the 
employer. When he refuses it, for the same rea- 
sons which prompted him to leave, he is dis- 
qualified a second time—this time for refusing 
suitable work without good cause. This situation 
is illustrated by an Alabama case involving three 
claimants who drove 17 miles to work in a textile 
mill. When the tires on the family car wore out, 
the man was unable to get authorization from his 
local rationing board for additional tires or recaps 
or to obtain living accommodations in the mill 





7 Benefit Series 8069, Alabama R., Vol. 6, No. 7. 

8 Alabama, Connecticut, Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin. 

* Benefit Series 7860, Connecticut, Ct. D., Vol. 6, No. 3. 
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town. The family then approached the employer, 
suggesting a transfer from the third to the second 
shift because they could arrange transportation 
with a neighbor for work on this shift. When this 
request was refused, they left their jobs and filed 
claims for benefits. Then they were referred to 
work with the same employer—again for work on 
the third shift. This they refused for the same 
reasons for which they had left. 

In a hearing on August 20, the three claimants 
were disqualified for 4 weeks ending May 16 for 
having left voluntarily on April 24 without good 
‘ause attributable to the employer and 4 weeks 
ending May 30 for refusal to accept suitable work 
on May 7. It was also ruled that since filing 
claims on May 4, 1942, they had not been avail- 
able for work and “this state of ineligibility shall 
continue until [they] shall notify the local em- 
ployment office that [they have] restored [their] 
services to the labor market.’’ The last ruling 
was reversed by the Alabama Board of Appeals 
December 16." 

In this same State when, under similar condi- 
tions, another family moved to another mill village 
so that the husband could reach his work, the wife 
claimed benefits while trying to find employment 
near her new home. She was reoffered the job 
which she had left because of the lack of transpor- 
tation and housing facilities, and was disqualified 
both for voluntary leaving and for refusing suit- 
able work under a Supreme Court decision in that 
State ' which held that no worker voluntarily 
placing distance between himself and available 
work may thereafter complain that the same work, 
if reoffered, is unsuitable. The doctrine laid down 
in these decisions has now been incorporated in 
the Alabama statute.” 

In Indiana, a disqualification for refusal of 
suitable work can be imposed only when a claimant 
is otherwise eligible for benefits. This limitation 
has been interpreted to prohibit the imposition of a 
disqualification for refusal of suitable work during 
a period for which a worker had been disqualified 
for voluntary leaving. However, it would not 
prevent the imposition of repeated, nonoverlapping 
disqualifications for refusal of the same work that 
the claimant had left, after the period of dis- 
qualification for voluntary leaving had expired. 


10 Alabama, A. D. 817, Decision No. 757; Benefit Series 8250, Alabama R., 
Vol. 6, No. 12. 

11 Benefit Series 7482, Alabama, Ct. D., Vol. 5, No. 8. 

12 See page 20. 
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Although the disqualification period in this State 
is only 3 weeks in addition to the week of the dis- 
qualifying act, 6 weeks of benefits are deducted 
for each disqualification. Therefore a double 
disqualification would wipe out 12 weeks of a 
maximum potential 16 weeks of benefits. 

The Minnesota law includes a special disqual- 
ification for failure to ‘accept his former employ- 
ment when offered by such employer” which 
involves cancelation of wage credits “earned in 
such employment.’”” Many claimants who left 
jobs in this State without good cause attributable 
to the employer would have no benefit rights to 
be canceled since, if they were unemployed after 
they left their jobs, their benefit rights would 
have been However, if a claimant 
had left “to accept employment in an industry, 
occupation, or activity in accordance with War 
Manpower policies of the United States or to 
accept employment offering substantially better 
conditions of work or substantially higher wages or 
both,’”’ only 25 percent of his wage credits would 
have been canceled previously. 


ranceled. 


Disqualification of Servicemen 

Practically all States have amended their laws 
to preserve the benefit rights of servicemen. 
Twelve laws ™ specifically provide that one or 
more types of disqualification for acts prior to 
military service will not apply after discharge 
from the Army. In some other States, disquali- 
fications which had been imposed would be wiped 
out by lapse of time. In States which cancel or 
reduce benefit rights, however, the returning 
serviceman who risked his life for his country 
may find his benefit rights lost by reason of some 
petty infraction of a shop rule before he entered 
the Army. 

In addition, there seems to be a new trend 
toward whittling away the rights which have been 
safeguarded for the servicemen, through additional 
eligibility provisions. For example, Michigan ™* 
has enacted a provision that a claimant is eligible 
only if ‘he is able to perform full-time work of a 
character which he is qualified to. perform by past 
experience or training, and of a character generally 


similar to work for which he has previously 





13 Alabama, California, Florida, Hawaii, lowa, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia, Wisconsin. 

14 The director of the Michigan agency is quoted as saying that this amend- 
ment was passed over the protest of the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission. 
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received wages.’’ Under this provision, a claim- 
ant who was unable to engage in his former work 
as a laborer as a result of a brain concussion sus- 
tained during service in the Navy, but was certified 
by his doctor as able to do light work, was held 
unavailable for work inasmuch as he was not 
able to perform work of a character for which he 
had received wages. 

Under the Selective Service Act, ex-servicemen 
have rights to their prior employment. Realis- 
tically, we know that, even when the jobs exist, 
some servicemen will not be able to return to their 
former jobs though able to carry on other types of 
full-time employment; and that for many others 
who will have learned a new trade in the Army 
some other work would be more suitable. The 
Minnesota law, which includes a waiver of dis- 
qualifications for acts prior to military service, 
makes a mockery of this protection by providing 
that “no military trainee shall be deemed eligible 
for benefits unless he has applied for and 
been denied reinstatement in his former employ- 
ment or such employment is not available.”’ 


Confusion Between Disqualifications and Eligi- 
bility 

In the handling of claims and appeals there are 
many evidences of confusion between ability to 
work and availability for work, which, as part of 
the eligibility requirements, are tested every week, 
and the disqualification provisions which involve 
a definite period of postponement of benefit rights 
and in many States involve cancelation of benefit 
rights. Even when the effect on the claimant is 
the same, it is important to distinguish between 
these two concepts. The confusion is illustrated 
by the provision in the Minnesota law that ‘an 
individual shall be disqualified . . . if he is unable 
to perform such work or is no longer eligible or 
available for such employment and all wage credits 
earned in such employment shall be cancelled.”’ 

The confusion between disqualification and 
ineligibility is reflected also in the provisions 
regarding special groups such as students, married 
women, or pregnant women. The laws of 25 
States provide for denial of benefits to one or more 
special groups: 12 to students, 16 to women who 
quit on account of marriage, and 14 to pregnant 
women. Of these 14 States which deny benefits 


1 Michigan B3-336. 
16 Italics ours. 
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to pregnant women, 5 use the term ‘‘disqualifica- 
tion’; 4 say they are unavailable; 2, unable and 
unavailable; 2, ‘unable’; and 1, ‘‘ineligible.”’ 

Obviously there are many cases in which such 
individuals are not in the labor market—for ex- 
ample, are not able to work or are not available 
for work—and should not draw unemployment 
compensation. Wholesale disqualifications of such 
groups, however, dodges administrative responsi- 
bility for making individual determinations of 
availability for work or ability to work or of dis- 
qualification under the general disqualification 
provisions. In Michigan, for instance, a woman 
who left work to marry or because of pregnancy 
would undoubtedly be held disqualified under the 
general provision for disqualification for the dura- 
tion of the unemployment “‘if the individual left 
work voluntarily without good cause attributable 
to the employer,” but special causes of disquali- 
fication (with no period specified) were added in 
1943:” 

f. When such individual leaves work voluntarily either 
to marry or because of marital obligations. 

g. When it is found by the Commission that total or 
partial unemployment is due to pregnancy. 

For example, to disqualify all women who leave 
work to marry or are discharged because of a 
company rule against working after marriage, and 
to cancel wage credits earned prior to marriage 
will lead to the automatic disqualification of many 
claimants who depend in whole or in part on 
their earnings and do not wish to remove them- 
selves from the labor market. To disqualify all 
pregnant women will put pressure on some women 
to remain in work which may be injurious, through 
fear that they will not be able to find suitable 
work. The language of the Utah law, particu- 
larly, has this effect, since it provides that a 
woman is ineligible for benefits during pregnancy 
if she “voluntarily left her last work in her cus- 
tomary occupation.” '® A woman who voluntarily 
left her customary occupation in a factory for an 
sasier job from which she was separated because 
of lack of work would be ineligible for benefits 
during the rest of her pregnancy, although she 
might be able to work and available for work. 


—— 

17 In South Dakota, 1943 amendments added both the clause “‘attributable 
to the employer or the employment” and a special section, “An individual 
shall not be entitled to any benefits on account of her most recent employ- 
ment, whose unemployment is due to separation from her most recent em- 
ployment because of pregnancy or for the purpose of assuming the duties of 
a mother or housewife.’’ 

18 Italics ours. 
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Special Problems of Limited Availability 

Special problems arise when claimants must 
limit their availability for work. Two types of 
limited availability will be discussed here: limits 
on the time of employment and on the place of 
employment. 

As the war has led to the extension of night 
shifts and the suspension of laws prohibiting night 
work for women, the limitation by claimants of 
their employability to particular shifts has become 
a large problem. It is understandable that in 
wartime there should be a strong tendency to 
consider as ineligible for benefits those workers 
who will not accept otherwise suitable work 
because of the hours. Usually the pressure of 
public opinion plays a part here; it is hard to 
explain why benefits are being paid to a worker 
who is idle while his skills are needed and can be 
used, although at a time of day when he cannot 
or will not work. 

These considerations have given rise in recent 
months to a wave of restrictive rulings requiring 
workers to hold themselves available for work at 
any hour of the day if they are to receive benefits 
while unemployed. Most of the appealed benefit 
decisions involving shift employment deal with 
the claims of women who, because they must care 
for children, specify particular shifts as the only 
times they can work. Usually the desired shift 
is the day shift; sometimes it is one of the other 
shifts when another member of the family who 
works on the day shift is able to care for the 
children. It can hardly be said that such women 
cut themselves off from the active labor force 
when they set reasonable limitations upon the 
hours they will work. To put pressure on them, 
by withholding benefits, to accept work at such 
hours that they must neglect their children may 
be socially unwise. 

This problem is illustrated by the case of a 
woman with two children (9 and 4 years old) who 
worked as a machine operator in the flashlight 
department of an arms plant from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
When the flashlight department ceased operating 
entirely, she was offered a job in another depart- 
ment on the 3-11 p. m. shift or on the 11 p. m.-7 
a.m. shift. She refused because she wanted to be 
at home with her children at night. She contin- 
ued actively seeking day-time work but refused all 
night work. The commissioner’s 


salled attention to the fact that the 


evening or 
decision 
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Governor had suspended the statute which pro- 
hibited employment of women between the hours 
of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. in manufacturing, mechan- 
ical, or mercantile establishments. It said: 


With the bar of this statute removed and with factories 
commonly operating 24 hours a day, it is apparent that this 
claimant by refusing to work on any shift other than the 
day has materially lessened her chances of employment. 
This is a fatal impairment of her availability unless her 
prior experience, health, or length of 
reasonably justifies it. 

When she first became unemployed, she, under my con- 
ception of the law, was entitled to look for a job where the 
pay, the nature of the work, and the conditions of employ- 
ment were substantially the same as in her former work, 
but she is not entitled to persist beyond a reasonable time 
in pursuit of such work.!® 


unemployment 


“Reasonable time’’ was set at 3 weeks. 

A contrasting decision was given in Delaware 
when a claimant who had worked alternate weeks 
on the day and night shifts left her job because she 
could no longer find anyone to take care of her 
small child during the night shift and her employer 
was unable to place her on the day shift perma- 
nently. She was held ‘‘to have left her most re- 
cent employment voluntarily with good cause and 
to be available for work when she attached no condi- 
tions to her availability for day work, the normal 
period of employment in the community.” *° The 
referee’s decision stated: 

Does the Delaware Statute provide that a person must 
be available for work during the entire 24 hours of a day? 
A normal work week is approximately 40 hours and the 
number of working hours a day is 8 hours. If an individual 
is available for normal periods of employment, it is sufficient 
to establish eligibility for benefits, provided that the hours 
and conditions of availability are reasonable. It would be 
grossly unjust and illogical to hold that unavailability for 
night work makes one unavailable for day work.?! 


When the case was appealed by the employer, 
the commission affirmed the decision of the referee: 


Turning now to the instant case, we see a woman, a good 
worker, who is unable to work on the night shift because 
she can find no one to care for her child. She is available 
for work during the day. Despite ever-increasing night 
work due to defense industry, the daytime is unquestion- 
ably the normal period of work in this community. We 
have no hesitation, therefore, in holding that claimant is 
available for work. We are the happier to arrive at this 
decision because a contrary finding would, in our opinion, 
render a real disservice to the social welfare of the many 
children of working parents in this city. 

1° Connecticut, 250, C-42. 

20 [talies ours. 
#1 Benefit Series 7778, Delaware R., Vol. 6, No. 2. 
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We also feel that claimant voluntarily quit her most 
recent employment with good cause. Faced with the 
alternative of working at night while her child lay home 
unattended and completely at the mercy of such dangers as 
sudden sickness, fire, and the like, or of giving up her job 
and properly caring for the child, we think the normal 
parent would choose the latter course, particularly in this 
community, where a great number of daytime jobs are 
presently available. Again, we think we have arrived at a 
decision which is neither contrary to social welfare nor the 
Unemployment Compensation Law of this State as we 
interpret it.?! 

A South Carolina court decision concerned a 
claimant who would not accept second-shift work 
because his wife worked on that shift and he had 
to care for the children meanwhile, or third-shift 
work because his doctor had ordered him to stop 
night work on account of his eyes. Though he 
could accept first-shift work, he was held not 
available for work because of the limitation he 
placed upon the hours he would work. In re- 
versing this decision, the court said that a claimant 
must be able to work and available for work for 
a majority of the average number of hours custo- 
marily worked daily in his occupation and for at 
least 8 hcurs a day, and that the actual hours he 
could accept work need not be the hours of his 
latest employment unless he is available for no 
other kind of work and the hours he is available 
are not included in his industry’s work day.” 

Yet in the same court, another judge held later 
against a claimant who quit after 7 months as a 
quiller tender on the third-shift when she lost the 
help of the relative who had cared for her four 
children, aged 2 to 9 years. Since quitting, she 
had been offered third-shift work on several occa- 
sions but refused each time, saying that she was 
available only for first and second-shift work. 
She had never worked prior to this employment. 
The court held that in order to be entitled to bene- 
fits under the act the unemployed individual must 
be able to do, and be available for, the work which 
she had been doing and that the claimant was 
therefore not available for work; and that it was 
not the purpose of the act to relieve unemploy- 
ment due to changes in the personal conditions of 
the employee.” 


5 

2 Judson Mills v. South Carolina Unemployment Compensation Commission 
and Spears, Court of Common Pleas, Greenville County, December 9, 1942 
(Gaston, Presiding Judge, 13th Circuit). Benefit Series 7944, South Carolina, 
Ct. D., Vol. 6, No. 5. 

23 Judson Mills v. South Carolina Unemployment Compensation Commission 
and Gaines, Court of Common Pleas, Greenville County, South Carolina, 
August 10, 1943 (Oxner, Judge, 13th Circuit). 
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Problems of Place of Employment 

The accelerated wartime migration of workers 
has precipitated new problems of determining 
availability for work in terms of location. Inter- 
state claims have always involved a determina- 
tion whether a given claimant should be required 
to be available for work in the State of his present 
residence or in the State where he had earned 
wage credits. Two States have enacted provi- 
sions, which, by defining availability in terms of 
location add to the requirements which the 
claimant must meet. For example, the Alabama 
and Michigan laws require a claimant to be “able 
to perform work of a character which he is quali- 
fied to perform by past experience or training, and 

. available for such work either at a locality 
at which he earned wages for insured work during 
his base period or at a locality where it may reason- 
ably be expected that such work may be available.” 
Another type of amendment dealing with suitable 
work has much the same effect. Alabama, Colo- 
rado, and West Virginia provide, in effect, that 
no work shall be deemed unsuitable because of its 
distance from the individual’s residence if such 
work is in the same or substantially the same 
locality as was his last previous regular place of 
employment and if the employee left such em- 
ployment voluntarily without good cause con- 
nected with such employment. 

This latter type of provision affects not only 
claimants who have moved from their place of 
employment but claimants who have experienced 
wartime transportation difficulties. Some State 
decisions have definitely made allowance for such 
difficulties. For example, a Rhode Island decision 
which ruled that a mill worker was available for 
work when she quit her job because she lost her 
ride with a neighbor said: 

. the claimant has resided in her own home for a period 


of 12 years. She has rot by her own act removed herself 
to a position of inaccessibility for which she could be 
expected to assume the risks created thereby, including 
the likelihood of lack of transportation. Nor can her 
inability to obtain transportation be predicated upon any 
act of herown. It is strictly the fortuitous circumstances 
arising from present wartime exigencies through no fault 
or conduct on the part of the claimant. From the evi- 
dence produced at the hearing, claimant has made reason- 
able efforts to remedy the situation in which she finds 
herself. In essence, her unemployment is attributable to 
a break-down in our economic and industrial system to the 
extent that we are not in a position to provide the rubber 
and gasoline essential to bringing the labor to the place 
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of employmert, and considered as such the situation 
differs very little from that in which unemployment is 
eaused by failure of plant machinery or other causes 
traceable to the same inadequacies.” 

The Nebraska law provides that a claimant who 
left work voluntarily without good cause “shall 
be disqualified from benefits for any week of 
unemployment when he does not report in person 
to a Nebraska State Employment Service Office.” 
Under this provision, a man who left the Siate to 
seek a war job would be unable to use the inter- 
state benefit-payment procedure to claim benefits 
in Nebraska no matter how much employment he 
had obtained subsequently in other States. 

In other States, numbers of claimants who file 
claims through the interstate benefit-payment 
procedures are ruled not available for work. For 
example, a Virginia claimant who quit her job to 
follow her soldier husband to a small California 
town was held not available because: 


This claimant has established her home in a small area 
wherein there is practically no chance of her being placed 
in another job in suitable employment, because her husband 
is in the armed forces of the U. 8. and employers in that 
locality appear to be not interested in employing the 
wives of soldiers because of the uncertainty and duration 
of their employment. ; 

It is true, no jobs have been offered this claimant, and 
she has refused no jobs, but such might be expected in an 
area where no jobs are available, due to restrictions placed 
upon employment by employers in the area wherein the 
claimant has established her home,”5 

A hosiery worker in Maryland who went to 
South Carolina to be near her husband was also 
declared unavailable in a decision which com- 
mented: 


The claimant left work voluntarily without good cause. 
Her husband did not go to North Carolina in order to 
establish a permanent domicile, but because he was 
transferred there under military orders. 

When individuals choose to leave their work and follow 
their husbands to areas where work is restricted because 
of the size of the place, the influx of many people due to 
proximity of a camp, and unwillingness of employers to 
hire wives of soldiers, those individuals must bear the loss 
of benefits due to their unavailability for work. They are 
not unemployed through no fault of their own since they 
voluntarily create the circumstances which render them 
unavailable for work. Also, in this case, there is work for 
the claimant with her former employer in Maryland.” 


While many decisions follow similar reasoning, 
some States find claimants available when they 
24 Benefit Series 8047, Rhode Island R., Vol. 6, No, 7. 


% Virginia—D545, M 5-62. 
26 Benefit Series 8306, Maryland A, Vol. 7, No. 1. 
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move to locaiities where work or transportation 


is limited. Oregon decisions emphasize: 


The test with respect to availability for work is the 
claimant’s availability for work and not the availability 
of work to the claimant. Otherwise, during periods of 
slackness of claimant 
benefits,?? 


work, no would be entitled to 

Anoiher Oregon decision discusses the problem 
in detail. The claimant quit work to follow her 
soldier husband from to Nebraska, to 
Illinois, to Mississippi. She intends to stay 
with him as long as he is in the continental 
United States. In Nebraska she found short- 


term work in a department store and a drugstore. 


Oregon 


In Mississippi she found a job as coffee demon- 
strator. She was held available for work in a 
decision which states: 

Where the husband moves from the legal residence 
for the purpose of going from place to place in search of 
work, or is engaged in the kind of work, (including military 
service) where he knows or has reason to know that he 
cannot remain in any one place for a substantial period, 
and the wife, knowing that no new place of residence will 
be chosen or the old residence abandoned, and where 
she knows that such moving about will take place or will 
in all likelihood be the custom, but nevertheless follows 
her husband, she is not, we believe, under legal obligation 
to leave the legal residence previously established. 

Where she chooses to leave her work in order to follow 
such nomad life, she then leaves such work voluntarily 
and not because of any superior legal, or even moral duty 
existing. Having so left her work, and having chosen the 
nomad life, if she chooses to limit her availability for work 
to that kind in which employers by necessity must have 
someone upon whom they can depend for services for a 
substantial period, she thereupon voluntarily limits her 
availability for work in a substantial degree and thereby 
cannot be properly deemed to be available for work within 
the meaning of the Unemployment Compensaticon Law. 
\f such nomad wife, under such circumstances, is willing 
to take work wherein it may reasonably be expected that 
such short time or temporary work will be generally accept- 
able to prospective employers, (such as has been the case 
with nurses, fruit pickers, waitresses, and the like) then 
she may be found available for work.?$ 


Relation of Disqualification and Experience 


Rating 


With the limitation of good cause to cause 
“attributable to the employer” and with the 
practice of double disqualification, the function 
of disqualification is shifted from limiting bene- 


fits to workers unemployed through no fault of 





27 Oregon, 42-RA-134. 
28 Oregon, 43-RA-62. 
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their own to limiting payments to cases where the 
employer is at*fault. The West Virginia law uses 
the words “without gocd cause involving fault on 
the part of the employer.’’ This limitation of 
good cause to the employer or the employment is 
in harmony with the theory that the individual 
employer can prevent unemployment and that 
the costs of unemployment can be allocated to 
employers through a system of employers’ expe- 
rience rating. 

The provisions for the reduction or cancelation 
of wage credits when the employer is not at fault 
These pro- 
visions protect the employer’s account by elimi- 
nating not only payments during a disqualifica- 
tion period but also the possibility of the pay- 
ment, later in the benefit year, of benefits which 


are a part of the same philosophy. 


might be charged to his account. 

In the case of Schwob v. Huiet, a Georgia court 
which disqualified a worker on the grounds of 
voluntary leaving and unavailability discussed the 
relation of experience rating and disqualification: 

Any benefit payments awarded to and paid to the 
claimant under Section 7 (a) (1 and 2) of the Act, would be 
charged against the reserves of the petitioner, who, as a 
result thereof would, for all ensuing years, be obliged to 
pay a larger unemployment compensation tax in view of 
the provisions of Section 7 
that the rate of unemployment compensation tax will 
vary from 1 percent to 2.7 percent of the average annual 
taxable pay roll according to the amount of money which 
had been paid as 


former employees . 


(c) (6) of the Act which provide 


benefit payments to the employers’ 
Employers in Georgia, prior to the 
enactment of the provisions dealing with employer ex- 
perience ratings in the Act, with very few exceptions, did 
not eontest the claim awards of the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation by invoking the aid of the courts, 
because it would have been an unnecessary legal expense 
without any possible monetary award to the employer in 


the due exercise of his business or industry.” 

A relationship between experience rating and 
disqualification policy and practice was brought 
out also at a recent hearing before the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Review. The case concerned an 
interstate claim of a stenographer who had left her 
employment to join her husband, a member of the 
armed forces stationed in Georgia. The employer 
appealed the determination that she was eligible 
The referee and the Board of Re- 
view ruled that “the claimant’s unemployment 


for benefits. 


29 Schwob Manufacturing Co. Petitioner v. Ben T. Huiet, as Commissioner 
of the Department of Labor of the State of Georgia, and Effie Lee Gibbs, 
Defendants, Superior Court of Mus« 


1942 (F. Hicks Fort, Judge). 


gee County, Georgia, November 6, 








was not due to voluntarily leaving without good 
cause.” 

The employer contended, according to the re- 
ported decision on the case, that following the 
enactment of the experience-rating bill the Board 
of Review should adopt a new philosophy with 
reference to “good cause”; and that since benefit 
decisions now directly affect the employers no 
philosophy should prevail which tends adversely 
to affect the employers in matters over which they 
have no control. He also called attention to the 
fact that when the State of Ohio established a 
merit-rating system it amended the provisions 
relating to “just cause’ by adding thereto words 
limiting their effect to causes arising out of the 
employment.” 

While the employers’ contentions that they 
should not be charged with benefits for unem- 
ployment for which they are in no way directly 
responsible have weight, so have the workers’ 
contentions that they should not be denied benefits 
for unemployment in which they are not at fault. 
To deny benefits to workers unemployed through 
no fault of their own is to defeat the purpose of 
the program. The 
consider 


States are beginning to 
unlocking the 
workers’ benefits in such cases by providing that 
benefits be paid even if no employer’s account is 
charged. For instance, a 1943 amendment to 
the New Hampshire law provides that “benefits 
paid to an unemployed woman during the period 
of uninterrupted unemployment next ensuing 
after childbirth shall not be charged to the last 
employer, but shall be charged against the fund.” 
If extended to a wide range of disqualifying cir- 
cumstances, such provisions should be accom- 
panied by modifications in the financing pro- 
visions of the State law so that adequate funds 
will be available to meet the cost of such “un- 
charged” benefits. 


ways and means of 


The employers’ pressure for disqualifications— 
in statute and in, practice—had led to an attitude 
that an unemployed worker has a claim against 
a particular employer rather than against the 
State, especially in a system of individual employer 
reserves. The wording of some of the Wisconsin 
benefit decisions implies the official acceptance of 
this point of view. Many cases begin: 


% Decision No, B-44-IB-91-A-917. The employer’s appeal from this 


Board of Review decision is now pending in the superior court. 


i) 
to 


The employer denied unemployment benefits, claiming 
that the employee left his employment voluntarily with- 
out good cause attributable to the employer. The Com- 


mission deputy’s initial determination sustained the 


employer's denial.®! 

Under experience rating, the employer has a 
stake in the denial of claims in the pooled-fund 
States as well. Yet, under many existing methods 
of charging employers’ accounts, the relationship 
between the separation and the base-period 
employer charged may be remote and fictitious. 
Any employer has a good chance not to be 
charged when he is “‘at fault” if the worker gets 
another job right away. He may, however, be 
charged when he is not “at fault” and some 
other employer is ‘‘responsible”’ for the unemploy- 
ment of a worker who cannot find a job. 

The relation between experience-rating pro- 
visions and disqualification provisions in State 
laws is suggésted by table 1. Only one law 
without experience rating (Washington State) con- 
tains a provision that good cause for voluntary 
leaving shall be limited to “good cause attribu- 
table to the employment.” Eighteen laws with 
experience rating include such a provision. No 
law without experience rating contains any pro- 
vision that the disqualification for discharge for 
misconduct shall last for the duration of the 
unemployment. Only the State of Washington 
has such a provision for voluntary leaving.” 
Among the laws with experience rating, disquali- 
fication is for the duration of the unemployment 
in 9 States for voluntary leaving and in 5 States 
for discharge for misconduct. In 3 States dis- 
qualification for either cause is for the duration 
of unemployment chargeable to the employer who 
alleged the disqualifying circumstances. 

No law without experience rating contains any 
general provision that benefit rights are to be 
eanceled when claimants are disqualified for 
voluntary leaving or for discharge for misconduct. 
In the States with experience rating, benefits 
must be reduced for the number of weeks of dis- 
qualification (or in 2 States for twice the period) 
in 18 States for voluntary leaving and in 18 
States for discharge for misconduct. In 2 States 


31 Ttalics ours, 

2 Effective June 28, 1943. The law specifies a disqualification period of 
2-5 weeks, but the added provision that workers who leave for a personal 
reason not connected with their work are required to earn at least $50 by 
bona fide services in four separate calendar weeks to be eligible for benefits 
extends the disqualification for the duration of the unemployment. 
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benefits may be reduced for either type of dis- 
qualification at the discretion of the State agency. 

Other causes than experience rating account 
for the increase in severity of disqualification for 
refusal of suitable work—notably the national 
policy for the full utilization of manpower in the 
war effort. Even so, the incidence of restrictive 
provisions in this field is largely in the States with 
experience rating. Among the States without ex- 
perience rating, only New York disqualifies for 
the duration of his unemployment a claimant who 
refuses suitable work without good cause; only 
Rhode Island provides for cancelation of wage 
credits and then only ‘‘as determined by the 
Board 


case,” 


according to the circumstances in the 
and for only 1-3 weeks following the week 
in which the failure occurred. Ten States with 
experience rating disqualify for the duration of 
the unemployment in cases of refusal of suitable 
work, and cancelation of wage credits is manda- 
tory in 16 States, optional in 4 others. 


Conclusion 


Any reading of the laws and of benefit decisions 
will show that many more problems could be 
cited. Some of the problems are problems of 
interpretation; others are concerned with restric- 
tive legislation. Obviously, appeal bodies and 
State courts must interpret their State laws as 
they find them, not as they wish they were. But 
the experts cannot escape their responsibility for 
telling legislators what are the implications of pro- 
posed amendments to whittle down benefit rights 
and for pointing out the implications of existing 
restrictive provisions. 

Some State legislatures have been persuaded by 
arguments of interested groups to place increas- 
ingly severe restrictions on the payment of benefits. 
They have not appreciated that the lines of 
benefit decisions which are now being built up 
may prove to be a boomerang. If after the war 
millions of men are again out of work and faced 
with hunger for themselves and their families, 
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public opinion will respond to the tragedy of 
individual cases. Some men and women de- 
privc! of benefits by what seem unjust decisions 
will carry their cases far. The personal appeal of 
such cases will bring discredit to the program. 

There are, however, realistic and thoughtful 
decisions which can be followed as precedents. 
Some have already been cited. Here is another, 
from an Illinois court case concerning a claimant’s 
good cause for leaving her work to accompany her 
husband when he was transferred by his employer 
to another locality. Although the law did not 
limit good cause to cause attributable to the 
employment, her employer had contended that 
the good cause must be connected with the work. 

The court said: 

Altogether too often, ameliorative measures, remedial 
measures, whose objects were known definitely by the 
legislature, become through strained construction, instru- 
ments detrimental to the very interests that the legislation 
aimed to protect. If the good grounds here spoken of were 
to be construed to mean grounds arising solely out of the 
employment itself, the Act in question would become a 
means of compelling servitude under the penalty of forfeit- 
ing certain benefits that are now granted by law to all 
citizens. 

It is no answer to say that in the absence of this legisla- 
tion those benefits would not exist. Now they do exist. 
If these benefits could be taken from an employee simply 
because under the compulsion of domestic or personal con- 
ditions he leaves his employment, then the worker who 
relies upon these benefits, who finds in them a measure of 
security during the periods of unemployment would in- 
directly be tied to his job, compelled to hold it even under 
conditions which all reasonable men agree would justify 
his separating himself from it. Instead of being the reme- 
that is approved by all right thinking 
men, it would turn out to be a elub in the hands of certain 
employers. It would tie the employee to his job. The 
employer could virtually say to him, “This job is incon- 
venient. 


dial measure 


Your own domestie situation, or your health, or 
other good causes counsel that you should abandon this 
job, but if you do, you will be deprived of the benefits 
which now under the law go to all workers who are without 
their fault unemployed.” I can’t lend myself to the giving 
of such a construction to the Act.*8 

Montgomery Ward and Compan 
County, Illinois, April 15 


» v. Board of Review, Circuit Court, Cook 
, 1941, Benefit Series 6577, Il., Ct. D., Vol. 4, No. 10 








The Basic Skill in Social Security 


Is THERE A BASIC SKILL AND KNOWLEDGE which 
underlies the administration of social security as 
represented in the system of social insurance and 
public assistance for which the Social Security 
Board is responsible? The activities of the Board 
are variously conducted through Federal, State, 
and local channels. From the point of view of 
administration and of the training of personnel 
it is important to know whether these apparently 
divergent activities have a common expression in 
what is required of the individuals who must 
carry them out. 

In the social security program, social insurance 
and public assistance are complementary. The 
one provides through contributions proportionate 
to wages a prescribed income which becomes avail- 
able when unemployment, old age, or death occurs; 
the other supplies a money payment determined 
by the needs of the individual who, being old, 
blind, or under 18 years of age, has insufficient 
resources in insurance or otherwise to meet his 
primary necessities. Is there anything more than 
this complementary relationship which binds in- 
surance and assistance together? 

In execution they seem to become separate. 
Old-age and survivors insurance is federally 
administered by the Bureau of that name in the 
Social Security Board, with field offices in more 
than 400 local communities. Unemployment 
compensation is operated by the States, the Board 
approving the State law and, through its Bureau 
of Employment Security, allocating the funds for 
the administration of the law. Public assistance 
is carried on either directly by the States or by 
local communities under State supervision. Here 
Federal responsibility is expressed through a 
system of grants-in-aid administered by the 
Board’s Bureau of Public Assistance. Do these 
various activities have any common ground in 
the process of administration? 

* Training Consultant. This article is based on two parts of ‘Training for 
Social Security, a Report to the Social Security Board,” and represents, in 
particular, studies which the author and Neota Larson made of the activities 
of public assistance workers, of field assistants and claims clerks in old-age 


and survivors insurance, and of claim examiners and claims clerks in unem- 
ployment compensation. Altogether, 178 persons in these categories were 
interviewed in 29 communities in the District of Columbia and 9 States. 
There was also extensive reading of case records and of the literature of 
the field. 
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By Karl de Schweinitz * 
The Function Basic to All Programs 


Despite the differences that thus characterize 
the various parts of the social security program, 
there is a basic function to which is related all the 
work of a diversified operating personnel—Federal, 
State, local. This function is expressed in the 
activities of the men and women who in hundreds 
of communities throughout the United States 
interview the individuals. who apply for or benefit 
from the services provided under the Social Secur- 
ity Act. Here, where the ultimate purposes of the 
law are effected, one finds that which, together 
with the unifying influence of the Social Security 
Board, makes one common undertaking of the 
whole system:of insurance and assistance. This 
is the determination of eligibility, involving an 
underlying skill and knowledge which, with ap- 
propriate differences and adaptations, apply in all 
three services—old-age and survivors insurance, 
employment security (unemployment compensa- 
tion), and public assistance. 


Processes in Determining Eligibility 

Basic in all three programs, this function 
involves the following processes: 

1. Ascertaining facts—These are the special 
facts about the life and work of the individual 
that form the basis of the decision whether or not 
he shall receive the benefit or money payment for 
which he has applied. Sometimes they are in his 
possession and at his command; sometimes they 
must be obtained elsewhere from people or from 
documents. 
lished. 


They need to be accurately estab- 
This is not easy when memory is fallible 
and definite evidence is not at hand. These facts, 
moreover, often touch closely upon things intimate 
to the person involved. How often and how in- 
timately depends upon the nature of the insurance 
or of the assistance, but this element of intimacy, 
with all that it connotes, is always potentially or 
actually present. 

2. Determining with the individual the extent of 
his responsibility for establishing his eligibility.— 
What is the area of the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual und that of the organization in this respect? 
How much of the proof necessary to determine 
eligibility should the individual obtain for him- 
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self? To what extent should he be expected to 
report changes in work and wages and pertinent 
circumstances? How much can the process be 
made something the individual does for himself, 
rather than something that is done to him or 
about him? While the organization as a whole 
‘an establish general policies—and the trend of 
development is in the direction of the retention of 
a maximum of responsibility by the individual 
there are always variants in the individual, his 
circumstances, his condition, and his capacity, 
that call for special and immediate decision. 

3. Evaluating facts in relation to law and regula- 
tion and deciding whether and in what amount an 
individual is entitled to benefits —-This process re- 
quires not only a knowledge of the Social Security 
Act but, in the case of unemployment compensa- 
tion and public assistance, of State law and, in all 
the services, of the interpretations of the act as 
provided by the decisions of the Social Security 
Board, amplified or particularized in the State and 
local administrative units. Regulation, policy, 
and procedure are inherent in a service that under- 
takes to deal equitably and predictably with all 
persons in the same status or condition, and the 
insurance or assistance worker must be able to 
determine fairly and appropriately in relation to 
such regulation and policy whether the individual, 
in the light of his special facts, is entitled to the 
benefit or payment for which he has applied. 

4. Erplanation—No other skill is so univer- 
sally important to the success of the program as 
this. 
between the organization and the applicant largely 
depends upon his understanding what the require- 
ments of eligibility are; what, as indicated above, 
is expected of him; and whether he is or is not 
eligible, and why. The extent to which the indi- 
vidual appreciates what social security involves as 


The quality of the working relationship 


it relates to him not only affects, often decisively, 
the whole process of determining eligibility, but 
also influences the development of a popular 
understanding of the program. Explanation calls 
for a high degree of individual activity; it is not 
something to be done by rote. It varies as people 
vary, and it calls both for insight into human 
nature and for facility—frequently ingenuity 
in statement. 


The Individual and the Many 


These four processes in the establishment of 
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eligibility—ascertaining facts, evaluating facts, 
determining responsibility, and explanation—de- 
mand -a disciplined skill which is variously re- 
quired throughout the program. The chief me- 
dium through which they are carried on is the 
interview. That interview takes place usually 
under circumstances which have a high emotional 
content. Sorrow, anxiety, fear, even anger may 
all or any of them be present when death, un- 
employment, and needed income are the occasion 
of the discussion. Complicating the situation still 
further is the fact that the issue is personal. There 
is a world of difference, for example, between 
having to make an explanation of eligibility for 
insurance or assistance to an individual whose 
interest is academic and not immediate and having 
to make the explanation involved in telling an 
individual that he is or is not eligible for something 
he wants. 

The interview, along with every other activity 
in the determination of eligibility and the estab- 
lishment of benefits or money payments, is carried 
on against a background of large-scale administra- 
tion. Volume of operations, which is inherent 
in the purposes of social security, characterizes all 
three services. Old-age and survivors insurance 
involves recording annually the wages of 45 million 
persons.' Public assistance payments are made 
ach month to nearly 3 million individuals. The 
unemployment compensation program has had 
as many as 1.7 million persons in claims status in a 
single week.? Increasing coverage against the 
vicissitudes of life means a still greater number of 
beneficiaries and claimants. 

Should the United States be as successful in 
promoting employment in peace as it has been 
under the demands of war, the volume of unem- 
ployment benefits could be relatively small, and 
as insurance extends there may be less necessity 
for public assistance; but it is not likely that any 
program which aims at universality will escape the 
implications of mass operation. Certainly, today, 
the services offered under social security call for 
an understanding of how to deal with the in- 
dividual as an individual even when he is one of 
many; an ability to develop and use policies so 
that people in similar circumstances are treated 
alike; and the capacity to work within the pro- 
cedures that go with large-scale administration in 





11942, 


? July 1940. 








such a way that the particular situation of each 
claimant or beneficiary is met appropriately. 


The Right to Social Security 


The function of determining eligibility is con- 
ditioned by one fundamental animating principle. 
This is the concept of the right to social security, 
the right to insurance, and the right, when in need, 
to assistance. Implicit in this concept, which 
applies throughout the program, is a concern for 
the maintenance of a maximum of freedom for the 
individual and for responsible activity on his part 
in relation to the program. As established in the 
Social Security Act, this represents the latest stage 
in a development that has been close to revolu- 
tionary. Under the poor law the individual 
presumably had a statutory right to relief if he 
could not provide for himself. Actually, how- 
ever, assistance was administered either in the 
spirit of benevolence or as an expression of the 
police powers of the State. In the first instance, 
this purpose represented the complex of motives 
contained in the word “‘charity’”’; in the second, 
control. Later it came to include, first, the idea 
of reform, then, that of treatment. 

The passage of the Social Security Act in 1935 
‘ame as the culmination of a new development 
which definitely recognized the statutory right of 
the individual to insurance and, if in need, to 
assistance and was increasingly expressing this in 
the application of the theory of eligibility. The 
act implemented this concept still further through 
the provision in the public assistance titles and in 
unemployment compensation that the individual 
whose claim is denied should have an opportunity 
for a fair hearing. The 1939 amendments later 
incorporated a similar provision in old-age and 
survivors insurance and also established the con- 
fidential nature of the information concerning 
applicants and recipients. These features of the 
law, and, in old-age and survivors insurance, the 
fact that the employee as well as the employer 
contributes toward the cost of his protection, help 
to enhance the individual’s self-respect and _ his 


responsibility for his part in the program. They 
emphasize his right to social security. Through- 


out the program this concept of right is the 
animating motive, the spirit in which the work is 
carried on, and the factor which, along with the 
purpose of social security, makes the activities of 
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the Board significant to the individual who par- 
ticipates in them. 

Rights, however, are not self-maintaining. 
They are dependent for their realization upon the 
way in which they are administered. Here two 
basic considerations are involved: the one is 
clarity and predictability in the operation of the 
system and in its relationships with individuals; 
the other is the spirit of the organization and the 
attitude of the individual administrator. Rights 
to be available must be understood. This means 
that laws and regulations must be clearly ex- 
pressed. More than that, it must be possible for 
the person who applies for insurance or assistance 
to know in advance to what he will be entitled and 
in what circumstances. This calls for the de- 
velopment and use of regulation and policy. The 
second consideration, the spirit of the organization 
and of the administrator, involves intangibles in 
atmosphere which are expressed in many different 
ways, from the arrangement of the office to the 
manner in which the applicant is received. 
Implications of the Concept of Right 

The implications of the concept of right are far 
reaching. Perhaps they are expressed as well as 
possible in the words of the social worker who 
said: “When you get the idea of right in admin- 
istering assistance, you don’t feel so noble about 
what you are doing.” Such a concept involves 
recognizing that it is for the individual to ask for 
what he wants in relation to the purpose of the 
program and for the organization to operate in 
relation to his request. The administration of a 
service based on right is different from the ad- 
ministration of an activity, the main function of 
which is to help the individual to change in some 
respect. It makes, as already indicated, its own 
demands upon skill and knowledge and has its 
own characteristic, animating principle. It sees 
the determination of eligibility and the establish- 
ment of the amount of benefit as the basic pur- 
pose in relation to which the individual member 
of the staff exercises his abilities and derives his 
satisfactions. 

This is the unifying factor which exists through- 
out the Board in every aspect of social security— 
in both Its presence 
throughout the program does not mean that the 
three services are alike or that they require the 


insurance and assistance. 
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exercise of skill and the use of knowledge in 
identical ways. Old-age and survivors insurance 
is different from unemployment compensation, 
and public assistance differs from both the in- 
surances. 


Differences Between the Insurances 


The determination of eligibility in old-age and 
survivors insurance is primarily categorical, hav- 
ing to do, in the main, with the establishment of 
age, death, and relationship. It comes after the 
fact and is, with certain notable exceptions,® 
outside the control of the claimant. He has either 
died or “attained.” The problem is one of 
evidence. In general, the facts to be determined 
in old-age and survivors insurance are more 
objective than in the other two services. 

Unemployment compensation involves almost 
no categorical determination unless one counts 
as such the question whether the claimant is in 
a job covered by insurance. In contradistinction 
to old-age and survivors insurance, its facts are 
highly subjective: What was the reason that led 
to the separation of the claimant from his job? 
If he left, did he leave for good cause? Is he 
able to work? Is he available for work? Unless 
the answer is “yes,” he is not entitled to benefits. 
A woman with a child applies for unemployment 
compensation. She says she will find a maid to 
take care of the child when she gets a job. Is 
she available for work? Or, to be available, must 
she have engaged the maid? But she says she 
cannot do this without a job. Circumstance and 
intent enter importantly into whatever decision is 
made. The ascertainment of more facts will be 
clarifying, but subjective elements remain. 

Once an individual is established as a_ benefi- 
insurance, 


ciary under old-age and_ survivors 


there is little necessity for him to go again to 
the office or to be visited by the worker. He 
receives a check once a month, and that com- 
pletes the transaction. 
additional contacts between the organization and 
the individual arise when the beneficiary is earn- 


The chief occasions for 


ing wages of $15 or more a month in a covered 
job, which must be reported and his benefits 
stopped, or when such earnings cease and benefits 

3 A beneficiary may not earn $15 a month or more in covered industry and 
retain his benefit; children between 16 and 18 years of age must be in school 
if school attendance is feasible; the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 


ance has authority to pay the benefit to a guardian-in-fact if the beneficiary 
is not able to administer the money himself 
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are resumed; when the Board must assure itself 
that children over age 16 but less than 18 are in 
school if attendance is feasible; or when the 
organization undertakes to ascertain whether a 
guardian-in-fact is properly fulfilling his respon- 
sibilities. In unemployment compensation, how- 
ever, every beneficiary must report each week, 
indicating that he is able and available for work 
and not employed. Here the control of the 
agency is plain to every claimant. In States 
which pay benefits during partial unemployment, 
the control is even evident in that the 
individual must report each week the amount of 
his earnings. 


more 


There is a general approval in the community 
of the principle of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance that does not exist in the case of unemploy- 
ment compensation. There is little, if any, 
dissent from the idea that an individual should 
receive benefits on or that his sur- 
vivors should be protected with an income, but 
still meets considerable resistance to the 
idea of paying money to the person who is able 
to work but can find no work. There is a con- 
stant swing between liberal and restrictive laws 
and interpretations of law in this connection. 
It is often hard to convince the public that the 
person who receives compensation could not 
take or get a job. Unemployment compensa- 
tion is administered in an atmosphere of conflict 
in this respect. 


retirement 


one 


Differences Between Insurance and Assistance 

When public assistance is compared with the 
two insurances, the differences will be found to 
be much greater than those which separate old- 
age and survivors insurance from unemployment 
compensation. These stem largely 
from the fact that public assistance is based on 
need, and the amounts and periods of payment 
vary with the particular circumstances of each 
individual, whereas in both the insurances the 
amounts of benefits are related to earnings, and 
the period of payment is predetermined in rela- 
tion to wages and to some agreed-upon even- 
tuality, that is, unemployment, age, remarriage, 
or death. It is the element of need that carries 
special implications for public assistance, not only 
in what enters into the application interview, 
but also in the nature of subsequent contacts, 
occurring as they do over periods that, for the 
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most part, have no automatic termination. 
The public assistance worker must determine 
eligibility and administer payments with regard 
for the fact that self-support is the normal way 
of life. His attitude and all that he says and 
does in relation to the applicant and recipient 
must be based upon this fundamental premise. 

In unemployment compensation, the program 
is financed by a pay-roll tax upon employers (in 
a few States the employee also pays) and in old- 
age and survivors insurance by a tax payable by 
both employer and employee. Reports of wages 
made by employers provide the basis for deter- 
mining the extent and amount of insurance. In 
public assistance no such basis exists; not only 
wages but all other sources of income must be 
ascertained after the applicant makes his request 
for assistance. A whole new process must there- 
fore be undertaken, which, in the insurances, 
insofar as it is involved, has been eliminated 
through previous routine reports of wages to the 
social security organization. The determination 
of need also involves the establishment of a stand- 
ard of minimum maintenance, and this, in turn, 
necessitates getting information about the family’s 
expenditures. Public assistance must, therefore, 
cover a greater range of information than is 
required in the other services, and it takes the 
worker correspondingly closer to the circum- 
stances, plans, and feelings of the individual than 
do the other parts of the program. 

In the insurances, the State assumes no respon- 
sibility beyond the payment of the agreed benefit; 
in public assistance, need must be met. When— 
as is almost universally the case—appropriations 
are insufficient to meet the need, public assistance 
agencies are under constant pressure from appli- 
ants and from the citizenry at large to make up 
deficiencies of this kind by calling upon or develop- 
ing substitutive community resources. This pres- 
sure increases in those all too many places where 





other forms of assistance are so few and so in- 
adequate that public assistance becomes in effect 
the only established legal provision. To engage 
in the work of determining eligibility under such 
circumstances is difficult indeed. 

In unemployment compensation, the whole 
question of eligibility rests upon whether the 
individual can get or will take a job. In public 
assistance it is affected not only by whether the 
individual can get a job—recognizing, however, 
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that most beneficiaries are incapacitated——but also 
by whether or not he can develop any other 
sources of income. Here one finds himself in a 
highly subjective area, where the extent to which 
the organization is able to regard the individual 
as a person responsible for his own affairs plays 
no small part in preserving the movement of the 
individual toward economic independence. 

In public assistance the recipient operates under 
certain restrictions that do not apply or apply only 
in minor degree in the insurances. Insurance, in 
principle at least, operates as a floor upon which 
the individual can build the proceeds of his own 
thrift and activity. In public assistance, the in- 
dividual finds himself under a ceiling—his ap- 
proved allowance—above which he cannot go 
unless he becomes wholly independent of govern- 
ment aid. As long as he receives assistance, he 
must report income and cannot, except for certain 
minor items, have any money in excess of the 
established minimum. 

The greater the requirements of the individual 
in relation to the determination of eligibility, the 
more necessary it is for the representative of the 
agency to make clear to the applicant what is 
and what is not his obligation in this connection. 
Any slight comment may be taken as an instruc- 
tion that must be carried out, and the represent- 
ative of the organization must possess a con- 
siderable degree of understanding and self-disci- 
pline if the applicant or beneficiary is to have as 
much freedom as possible for responsible action. 

It is this element of restriction and requirement, 
together with what the individual feels is his 
failure when need forces him to apply for assist- 
ance, that places the administration of public 
assistance in a setting of higher emotional content 
than is the case in either of the insurances. 

The mixture of feeling with which the com- 
munity regards public assistance is even greater 
than that which exists in connection with unem- 
ployment compensation. 





There is an increasing 
recognition of the fact that in this insurance, as in 
old-age and survivors insurance, a fund has been 
built up by taxes related to wages for the specific 
purpose of making provision for the individual 
when he is unemployed. Nothing of this sort 
exists in public assistance; appropriations come 
from general funds or from specific levies for 
assistance, and there is always the struggle within 
the community between those who are suspicious 
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of any system which provides money for people 
who cannot work and those who recognize the 
necessity and right of action of this sort. 

At the same time, there are other persons who, 
confusing the purpose of assistance, particularly 
assistance to the aged, with that of insurance or 
pensions, would relieve the individual from the 
responsibility of providing for himself so far as 
possible from his own resources, even though he 
is applying for assistance under a program which 
is based upon need. 

The situation in which public assistance is 
administered is less clearly defined and more 
subjective and more varied than that in the insur- 
ances. The range of emotion which the individual 
may feel in relation to an application for public 
assistance is greater than in insurance, and the 
maintenance of the principle of right is less 
automatic and more difficult than in insurance. 
All these factors increase the demands upon the 
public assistance worker for insight, judgment, 
discipline, and skill. 

While there are thus significant differences 
between public assistance and the insurances and 
between unemployment compensation and old-age 
and they are 
within the community of the social security 
program. Basic to everything is the unity of an 
underlying purpose, of a common function—-that 
of determining eligibility—and of operations con- 
ducted within the structure of government and 
under similar administrative circumstances. There 
are areas of knowledge and skill which apply 
everywhere in the program and there is, through- 
out, the same animating principle—the concept 
of right with its corollary in a maximum of free- 
dom with responsibility for the individual in 
relation to the service he seeks. 


survivors insurance, differences 


The Job of the Interviewer 


What does the job of social security, as just 
described, demand of the personnel in the local 
office where the individual meets the program and 
the service it offers? What specifically is de- 
manded of the member of the staff who receives 
that individual? What must he know and be 
able to do? 

Back of the interviewer is the Social Security 
Act and a vast institutional set-up involved in 
recording, paying, and accounting for a multi- 
plicity of small financial items affecting in one 
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way or another more than half of the population 
of the United States. Before him is a man or 
woman who will be followed by a succession of 
other individuals, each concerned about his or 
her relation to the law and its provisions at a 
time of personal crisis. 

This situation demands of the interviewer two 
apparently opposite qualifications and skills. He 
must have a sense of organization, and he must 
have a feeling for the individual. He must be 
able to move comfortably and competently within 
a range of policy, Jaw, and procedure, and at 
the same time be aware of what it means to the 
man or woman who, perhaps for the first time, 
is confronted by the immensity of government. 
He must be able to get facts, appreciate their 
significance, and evaluate and use them in arriving 
at decisions. He must have that kind of scope 
which sees an over-all purpose and an animating 
principle in the midst of a multitude of admin- 
istrative details. He must be able to combine 
an interest in the development and use of policy 
and program with a capacity to deal with people, 
person by person, in such a way that each indi- 
vidual can responsibly exercise his right to the 
particular service in social security that is appli- 
cable to him. 

Understanding purposes and procedures.—Essen- 
tial to this activity is a working knowledge of the 
regulations and policies of the organization in- 
volved in the determination of eligibility. Aside 
from the Social Security Act and similar State 
legislation, this information reaches the inter- 
viewer in the form of manuals and bulletins about 
specific points. The amount of material which he 
must assimilate in such a way that he can supply 
it in any individual case is considerable. It is 
not enough for him to be able to use a manual; 
that sort of codification always necessarily lags 
behind current developments. He must know 
how to isolate from the flow of supplementary 
information and procedure whatever is pertinent 
to his work. The greater the individual’s ad- 
ministrative responsibility, the wider is the spread 
of this material and the more important it is that 
he have facility in recognizing what is significant. 

This involves more than merely learning a 
specific regulation or item of information. The 
worker must be able to see in a succession of par- 
ticulars the trends in administration so that his 
actions are broadly based and fulfill the law in its 
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spirit as well as its letter. Where universally 
applicable rules are not always possible, as is 
particularly the case in public assistance, he must 
be able to act by deduction from precedent, some- 
times the precedent of his own experience, always 
exercising his discretion in such a way as to set 
up the greatest amount of predictability for the 
individual who uses the organization. That is, 
the interviewer must be consistent enough with 
what has gone before and what exists in known 
policy so that the applicant who comes with some 
information about the program—as many do— 
can see the relation between what has been de- 
cided and what he expected and can derive from 
the action taken an understanding of what, in the 
future, he may anticipate in his contacts with the 
organization. 

Here is where the imterviewer needs a clear 
knowledge of the purpose of the program of social 
security, and of his particular service—public 
assistance, unemployment compensation, or old- 
age and survivors insurance. Such knowledge is 
the compass by which he can steer with the con- 
viction that comes from realizing the direction in 
which the whole administration and his special 
part of it are headed. This is most important 
when he must operate in an area of mixed feelings, 
such as one finds in unemployment compensation 
or in public assistance, about the maintenance of 
an individual who is not working because he 
cannot find work or is not able to work. 

In addition to acquirmg and using information 
which exists within the organization and emanates 
from it, the interviewer must have another kind 
of knowledge which is important in varying 
degrees in each of the services in social security. 
This is the knowledge of the resources in the com- 
munity which the applicant may need and want 
to use in relation to the problem which causes him 
to file a claim for benefit or make application for 
assistance. Essential in unemployment compensa- 
tion—frequently important in public assistance— 
is an intimate understanding of the operations of 
the U. S. Employment Service and the industrial 
structure, traditions, and facilities of the com- 
munity. Medical, legal, child-caring, and other 
facilities represent another important field of 
information, used principally in public assistance, 
not infrequently in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, and on occasion in unemployment compensa- 
tion. The forms of these facilities and resources 
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vary with the community, but in one aspect or 
another they exist everywhere. Fully as impor- 
tant as a knowledge of particular resources is an 
understanding of how to ascertain the whereabouts 
and use of facilities about which the interviewer 
does not happen to be currently informed. 

Understanding individuals.—If one side of the 
material in which the social security representa- 
tive works is a competent knowledge and use of 
the regulations and policies of the organization 
and of the resources and facilities of the com- 
munity, then the other side is the facts about the 
applicant which have to do with his eligibility. 
The claimant is himself responsible for obtaining 
many of these facts, but even though he actually 
knows them he may not be able to produce them. 
The social security worker must have facility in 
helping people to recall facts. It was skill in this 
respect, for example, which finally deduced that 
‘Big Joe,’ said by a young man to be his employer, 
was the Binge-Joaha Company, or which brought 
the time of leaving employment from a vague 
“around Armistice Day” to a specific 3 weeks 
before. What is involved here is ingenuity and 
experience in following the ladder of fact from one 
circumstance to another, always with an aware- 
ness of what is significant and what is relevant. 

Fully as much skill as is involved in ascertaining 
fact and applying it in relation to regulation and 
policy is required by the art of explanation. The 
kind of simplicity of statement that is necessary 
to convey meaning is native to few people. Like 
simplicity in every other aspect of life, it usually 
must be consciously acquired. Sometimes a 
demonstration with a pencil and paper does more 
than speech. Always there is the temptation to 
lapse into the jargon that develops from law and 
procedure, to talk to the claimant in our language 
rather than in his. At best, the substance that the 
interviewer must explain is difficult, indeed stagger- 
ing. Those who draft laws and those who legis- 
late them might well spend a preparatory period 
in administering them at the point where the 
individual meets the service established for his 
use. 

Underlymg the whole art of explanation is an 
awareness of the other person and of what any 
new experience, and especially this kind of ex- 
perience, means to him. The emotions surround- 
ing the circumstance that occasions the claim or 
that, arise in the fact that the individual must 
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ask for something, particularly if that something 
grows out of need, may block his understanding 
of what he hears or may even prevent him from 
hearing what is said. Above all, he wants to feel 
that he is seen as a person. The social security 
worker must be able to receive each claimant in a 
long succession of people for the limited period of 
the interview, appreciating each individual as 
different from every other, giving him undivided 
attention with a focused interest in his problems. 

Representing an agency.—All this demands of the 
interviewer not only insight but discipline. One 
is born an individual; one must learn about social 
relationships and how to represent an organization, 
especially in the particular capacity required in 
social security. What one says as spokesman for 
an agency which has the determination of issues 
that bear as close to the personal lives of people 
as do matters related to the maintenance of home 
and family, carries vastly more significance than 
what one says as one individual to another. This 
fact should never be absent from the mind of the 
interviewer, nor should he ever forget the impor- 
tance of his staying within what is relevant to the 
problem presented to him. Conversely, he must 
not fail to realize that what an applicant may say 
or do may not be directed against him personally 
but is the product of the circumstances surround- 
ing the application. Where 
“deeply involved, emotions will appear and will 
take as their object whoever seems to be the 


emotions are so 


nearest appropriate individual. In the inter- 
viewer, the impulse, prejudice, strain that an 
individual might exhibit must yield to the under- 
standing, considerate, and considered action of an 
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agent of government in the administration of 
social security. It is this factor of discipline 
which, over and beyond the acquisition of knowl- 
edge of program and operations, requires time and 
It is the 
everything that the worker does. 


The frequency, diversity, and degree with which 


training. foundation which underlies 


this discipline and the knowledge and skill related 
to it must be exercised by the interviewer varies 
with The differences be- 
tween old-age and survivors insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation, and between these two 
insurances and public assistance, affect the nature 
of the demands upon the worker, and all that has 
been written here must be read with this essential 
point in mind. The greater the subjectivity of 


each of the services. 


the elements that enter into decisions, the wider 
the range of activity and of discretion, and the 
deeper and more acute the feelings involved, the 
larger must be the content and variety of the skill 
of the interviewer. This applies particularly in 
public assistance, where the range of discretionary 
action and the variety of contingent circumstances 
are characteristically greater than in the other 
services and where the worker’s own discipline 
must often supply what in the insurances is 
usually provided by the structure of the program. 

Subject to these reservations, the fundamental 
elements we have indicated as being involved in 
the establishment of eligibility operate throughout 
the program. They call for the exercise of a skill 
that is essential to the administration of both 
social insurance and public assistance. It is the 


basic skill in social security. 
































Fact Finding in the Field Office 


THE OBJECTIVE Of much of our daily task in the 
field offices is clearly the establishment, through 
the operation of reasoning and judgment, of facts. 
Any action taken in the area or central office is 
based on these facts. If the field office function is 
primarily one of fact finding, of necessity we must 
take time out to appraise the significance of this 
function. 

An interview with a claimant is, or should be, 
intensively directed toward establishing certain 
facts as to age, relationship, and employment. 
The account-number interview is designed to 
provide positive identification and establish any 
work history. Our handling of discrepancies in 
wage reports, particularly in controversial cases, 
necessitates a clear showing of the facts as to 
wages and periods of employment. Often less 
tangible factors in the realm of human relation- 
ships must be ascertained, such as the extent of 
control of one individual over another’s activities. 
The fact-finding process is not confined to the 
field assistant, or claims interviewer, or wage 
record investigator. Everyone in a field office is 
concerned, directly or indirectly, with the evalua- 
tion of evidence in one form or another. In every 
instance, our job as well as our first responsibility 
is to adduce sufficient evidence so that we may 
readily distinguish the truth. 
does not stop there. 


Our work, however, 
No claim has yet been paid 
directly from a field office or a wage record set up 
and recorded there. The facts we have estab- 
lished must be presented to the area, central, or 
accounting operations offices in such a manner that 
there can be no doubt as to the appropriateness of 
the action which will follow. 

If fact finding is admittedly our, primary func- 
tion how can it best be accomplished? At the 
outset, by approaching a given unit of work with 
the mental attitude characteristic of an unbiased, 
impartial, and thorough investigator. There must 
be a complete freedom from prejudice, insofar as it 
is humanly possible to attain it in dealing with 
people, and a passion for detail, insofar as the 
details are relevant and contribute to the chain of 
evidence. Keenness of mind, an insatiable curi- 


* Acting Assistant Manager, Minneapolis Field Office, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 
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osity about causes and effects, and an absorbing 
interest in human personality, character, actions, 
and motivations are invaluable. 

Through such an approach, one can cut clearly 
and vigorously through the welter of opinions, 
half-truths, disguised motives, misrepresentations, 
and evasions. The resulting determination will 
merit application of this adage, ‘‘This we know of 
a certainty—this we have established, beyond any 
doubt, to be the truth.” 

Some time ago my attention was called to a 
note received from another field office, in an in- 
volved “We hope,” 
that office wrote, “you will be able to establish 
additional wages in this case.”’ On its face, it is 
a perfectly harmless hope. But is it? It reflects 
an attitude which may be dangerous from the 
standpoint of preserving objectivity. I 


contested coverage case. 


believe 
the field office meant to say, “We hope you will 
be able to arrive at the facts in this case, to deter- 
mine whether additional wages can be established.” 
Upon analysis, the two statements are miles apart. 
The former implies a prejudice in favor of the 
employee’s point of view. Prejudice has no place 
in the administration of the law. The latter 
predicates an impartial investigation conducted in 
such a manner as to maintain the valid position 
of the field office. To be a fair, just, and disin- 
terested medium through which the facts are made 
available for final determination must be its aim. 

The evidence which we are expected to develop 
is either primary or secondary. It may be estab- 
lished either through testimony (statements made 
by witnesses under legal sanction) or by documents, 
or acquired by personal first-hand observation or 
examination. The rules of evidence are the 
maxims which the sagacity and experience of 
ages have established as the best means of dis- 
criminating truth from error, and of contracting 
as far as possible the dangerous power of judicial 
discretion. We recognize that, so far as possible, 
we should use the best evidence rule commonly 
applied by the court, which is, briefly, ‘The 
original document is the best evidence.” Be- 
cause we are not limited by rules of procedure 
established for court use, we are free to consider 
any fact however presented which may have the 
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effect of inducing the inference that another fact 
does or does not exist. In a field office we are 
continually reviewing evidence and other facts 
which lead us to conclusions similar to those 
which a legal tribunal would draw from the 
same set of facts. However, the staff of the 
field office may consider all the facts and the 
inferences that may be drawn therefrom without 
questioning whether such facts would be barred 
or included under the accepted rules of evidence. 

Several cautions can properly be given in con- 
nection with our work as a fact-finding office which 
uses the types of evidence just described. State- 
meuts made to an interviewer should invariably 
be examined for reasonableness and apparent 
truth. A critical faculty undisturbed by preju- 
dices or bias, neither overly skeptical nor altogether 
credulous, should be developed. Judgment should 
be reserved until all other facts in the case have 
been assembled and studied so as to present an 
integrated picture. Documentary evidence is 
more readily adjudicated by its very nature as a 
tangible record of events or conditions. _ It should 
be carefully examined for possible inconsistencies 
or errors. Obviously, this type of evidence leads 
to conclusions more likely to have a factual basis 
than the testimony of parties whose memory or 
knowledge of the facts may be faulty. 

Evidence based on first-hand, sensory percep- 
tions should offer no difficulties in presentation. 
The observer should be very careful to confine 
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himself to what he saw or heard and not embellish 
his report with what he thought he saw or believed 
he heard. 

The recognition that our work consists in large 
part of ascertaining certain facts does not imply 
that our job is on that account the more prosaic 
and uninteresting. A keen investigator enjoys a 
penetrating search after truths. The establish- 
ment of a fact as such, incontrovertible and beyond 
reasonable doubt, and its correlation with other 
facts can be a fascinating occupation. If the 
investigator cultivates such an attitude toward his 
job, the apparently colorless and run-of-the-mill 
case becomes an adventure in fact finding. His 
efficiency and worth to the organization will 
increase directly with his absorption in each 
detail of the job. There is still a broad field for 
the planner, the theorist, and the idealist. Noth- 
ing in these remarks is intended to reflect upon the 
worth of any plans, or theories, or ideas. I have 
simply tried to emphasize how the immediate and 
practical necessities of our work demand a fact- 
finding approach. The facts must be established 
in the multifarious cases which go over our desks. 
The mental discipline entai'ed in a fact-finding job 
is of immeasurable worth in our education and 
training. The asylums are full of individuals who 
are unable, or afraid, to face realities in their own 
lives. It should contribute to our own develop- 
ment to learn to search out and face realities in the 
details of our daily work. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 





Absorption of WPA Workers by Private Employment 


Former WPA workers have shown that they can 
support themselves and their families without 
public aid under present employment conditions. 
In the winter of 1942-43 as the deadline for the 
termination of the WPA approached, some public 
welfare officials felt considerable concern as to 
how workers then employed by WPA could man- 
age after the liquidation of the projects. Although 
assistance agencies in most localities did not 
expect a large number of requests for assistance 
from WPA workers, agencies in some places with- 
out extensive employment opportunities antici- 
pated that some families which had relied on 
WPA earnings would need assistance. During 
1942, WPA employment had declined rapidly to 
less than one-third the number employed when 
the United States entered the war and less than 
one-tenth the peak number, in 1938. Since many 
persons with desired qualifications had already 
transferred to private employment, it was felt 
that those remaining at the end of 1942 might 
have difficulty in making this shift. The tighten- 
ing labor market had compelled em- 
ployers to relax many earlier restrictions on em- 
ployment of older and handicapped workers and 
women. Moreover, the WPA program of training 
and conserving skills was a factor in enabling 
workers to meet the requirements of industry. 
In these circumstances, all but a small fraction of 
the persons on the WPA rolls when the projects 
terminated found jobs. 

To determine to what extent the termination 
of the WPA program resulted in the need for 
assistance, studies were made in several States and 
localities of the requests for assistance received 
from workers who were separated from the WPA 
on or after December 1, 1942. Requests for assist- 
ance were recorded in each locality for a sufficient 
length of time to include requests due directly to 
loss of WPA earnings. Liquidation of projects 
was carried out over a period of months, primarily 
to ensure an orderly transition to private industry. 
Because the liquidation did not occur simultane- 
ously in all States, the dates of termination of the 


however, 
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studies varied from February 28 to September 30, 
1943. It is believed that the results would not 
have differed materially if studies in all States had 
continued through September. 

The proportion of WPA workers who requested 
assistance following lay-offs on or after December 
1, 1942, varied from 0.7 percent in Los Angeles 
County to 9.3 percent in Idaho (table 1). In some 
instances, employment of members of the families 
other than the former WPA worker may have been 
the source of support for the family. Information 
from other squrces, however, indicates that most 
of the workers who were still on the WPA rolls 
when final liquidation took place have themselves 
obtained employment. 

Families that requested assistance include a 
relatively large number of older workers and 
women for whom employment opportunities are 
not readily available in some localities. In October 


Table 1.—Number of WPA workers, December 1942, and 
requests for assistance received from workers sepa- 
rated on or after December 1, 1942, selected areas 





Families requesting 











Number | assistance 
of WPA |__ es es ae: 
State workers | 
Paar Percent 
42 1 Number of 
workers? 
| [ | 
District of Columbia_.-...........---- | 724 29 | 4.0 
California: } 

Los Angeles County ae aie 3, 349 | 24 | Py i 
San Francisco. .........-.-.-- | 903 | 59 6.5 
Georgia (10 counties *)_._......__. cis (4) 80 |. oki 
TS Fae RE a a eae =- 1, 209 | 113 | 9.3 
Tilinois (Chicago and 4 or 5 counties 67, 200 | 605 | 8.4 
Kentucky (Louisville) 7 : : 4) | 6 woes 

Louisiana (6 parishes %)_________._-- (4) 7 | ictal 
Maryland_. ATER Re SAeS 1, 523 75 | 4.9 
Mississippi (10 counties 5 ee ey (4) Ot = 
New Mexico... : sete 2, 435 | 169 | 6.9 
Oklahoma (8 counties 8) §____- se (4) | Eee 
Rhode Island 919 | 42 | 4.6 
South Carolina (6 counties 3)_ $1,899 43 2.3 
West Virginia_-- A 9, 524 | 131 1.4 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee County) ------ 876 | 28 | 3.2 








1 State data represent average weekly number of persons employed during 
month; county and city data, number employed on 15th of the month. 

2 Based on count of workers as defined in footnote 1; percentages based on 
number of different workers employed during month would be somewhat 
lower. 

8 Includes county with the largest metropolitan area in the State. 

4 Not available. 

5 Includes 4 counties and Chicago for general assistance, 5 counties and Chi- 
cago for special types of public assistance. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Agency reporting administers general assistance only. 

8 Agency reporting administers special types of public assistance only. 

§ Data for Jan. 19, 1943. 
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1942, about 8 percent of the WPA workers in the 
United States were 65 years of age or over and 
40 percent were women. Of those applying for 
assistance in the areas studied, 22 percent were 
65 or over and 61 percent were women (table 2). 
In New Mexico, 9 out of 10 applicants were 65 
years of age or over, handicapped persons, or 
women who had children or other persons requiring 
care in the home.! 

The eagerness of former WPA workers to take 
regular jobs and their acceptance by employers 
has been a source of great satisfaction to assistance 
agencies. The Louisville agency, for example, 
found that its advance estimate of 150 cases that 
might need general assistance after WPA employ- 
ment was terminated greatly exceeded the number 
that applied for help. The agency states, ‘‘Per- 
sons whom we had looked upon for years as un- 
employable because of physical handicaps, inadapt- 
ability, and personality difficulties, have been able 
to find employment because of the great demand 
for manpower.” Among the older women who were 
employed on sewing projects at the time of liquida- 
tion and were not expected by the agency to find 
employment, none found it necessary to apply for 
assistance. 

In Michigan, a survey of employment rolls in 
January 1943 indicated that about 13 percent of 
the WPA workers might require help under the 
general assistance program. During the first 3 
months of 1943, only 501 cases, or about 7 percent 
of those separated from WPA during that period, 
received this type of aid. The agency comments 
that ‘This negligible acceptance rate speaks well 
for the WPA, employment agencies, and the 
workers released from employment. It provides 
ample refutation of the theory that WPA workers 
prefer public assistance of one kind or another to 
private employment and self dependency.”’? 

Although an earlier survey by the WPA in 
Oklahoma had indicated that about 200 workers 
would be eligible to receive one of the special types 
of public assistance, only 55 requests were received 
in the 8 counties included in the study. In New 
Mexico, the situation was similar to that in Michi- 
gan and Oklahoma. In all, 169 requests for 
assistance were received although the WPA had 
classified 410 workers as not suited for employ- 

1 Statistical Summary, New Mexico Department of Public Welfare, June 
28, 1943, p. 1. 


2“WPA Liquidation and its Effect on the Direct Relief Program,”’ Michi- 
gan Welfare Bulletin, Jan.-Mar. 1943, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 3-4. 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution by age of male and 
female workers separated from WPA on or after 
December 1, 1942, in families requesting assistance 
selected areas ! 




















Age of workers | Total Male | Female 
4 j | 
ee, Tne } 1,472 | 567 905 
Total percent............-.-- _.....| 100.0] 1000] 1000 
EE I iii eiinnomandcalsatiancmacuankon ol 0 | an 
i EE Sanpete So! -9 -5 1.1 
IE Sicen ce oo eta skate dedadae ale 4.9 3.4 5.8 
35-44 years nieacag teal iieeaasi dc be teluleaicieniach hiatal 13.2 7.1 17.0 
| Ere ae SOT 22.4 14.8 27.2 
ot EE ee ane e SaaS 36.3 34. 6 37.4 
Ge I Ne aio ee sctnrensmeeaiens 22. 2 39. 6 11.3 





1 Excludes Maryland, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin for which these data 
were not reported. 

2 20 cases for which information on age was not reported were omitted in 
computing percentages. 


ment.or training and, therefore, likely to need 
assistance. In New Jersey also, the general 
assistance agency reported that industry wa able 
to absorb most of the 10,000 workers whose jobs 
were terminated in the final wind-up of WPA 
projects in that State.® 

Differences among the States and localities in 
the relative number of workers that requested 
assistance probably reflect in part factors other 
than differences in available employment oppor- 
tunities. When the projects still operating in 
December 1942 required workers with a fairly 
high degree of skill or physical strength, it might 
be assumed that most of them would find other 
employment. If, on the other hand, the projects 
provided work for untrained women or handi- 
capped or elderly persons, it seemed likely that a 
somewhat larger number of WPA workers would 
need assistance. 

Possibly a more important factor contributing 
to State differences is the policy with regard to 
general assistance. Where it is known throughout 
the community that general assistance is available 
only to unemployable persons and may be limited 
to the neediest cases, fewer individuals will request 
help. Doubtless this factor accounts in part for 
the relatively small number of requests received 
in some of the Southern States as compared with 
Chicago and the Illinois counties, where assistance 
is more generally available and is administered on 
a more effective basis. In Mississippi, for example, 
more than half the families who requested assist- 
ance lived in one county; in this instance, the 
employment agency referred individuals for whom 
jobs were not available directly to the welfare 


3 New Jersey Quarterly Relief Bulletin, Apr.-June 1943, p. 1. 
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agency. If employment agencies in other counties 
had followed this procedure, there would un- 
doubtedly have been a larger number of requests 
reported for the 10 counties as a group. Further- 
more, because it is generally known that funds for 
the special types of public assistance are limited 
and that no funds for general assistance are avail- 
able in many counties, the State agency reports 
that ‘many would-be applicants feel that it would 
be useless to file application.”” The lack of funds 
probably accounts also for the number of cases 
denied assistance in counties in some of the 
Southern States (table 3). 

The workers who requested assistance ap- 
parently had few resources after loss of WPA earn- 
ings. More than half those who applied came to 
the agency less than 4 weeks after they had been 
separated from WPA. Fifteen percent of them, 
however, had had full or part-time employment 
since leaving WPA jobs, and 8 percent were em- 
ployed at the time they requested assistance. One 
county reported that its major problem was 
“lack of suitable employment opportunities for 
women who lack training and whose needs are 
greater than can be met from the current wage 
level for domestic employment.” 

Most of the families accepted for general assist- 
ance received less than the WPA worker had 
earned. Two-fifths of the payments to recipients 
were less than $20 and only one-sixth amounted to 
$40 or more. The wages ranged from $36.40 for 
unskilled work in one region to $98.80 for profes- 


Table 3.—Disposition of requests for assistance received 
from workers separated from WPA on or after Decem- 
ber 1, 1942, selected areas 





| Requests disposed of } 
































| wom}. | Re- 
here o—< 
‘tate | quest- | Res. | gene. 
State ! | ing - D | ferred | lag at 
| assist-| Total | “*P" .| © | to an- end of 
} ance proved| nied | other | —_, 
| | | lageney| Perec 
RRS eae S eons 1, 364 | 1, 285 | 874 | 342 69 79 
District of Columbia_--_-_-__- | 29 28 | 15 | | Dae 1 
California: | | | 
Los Angeles County_.--_- |} 24 24 | 
San Francisco. --......-.-- | 59 47 | 
Georgia (10 counties) _...__- 80 7 | 
ie eee ae | 113} 110 | 
Illinois (Chicago and 4 or 5 | | 
OOUHUCR). 3s eo acces | 605 588 | 
Kentucky (Louisville) 3______] 6 6 | 
Louisiaaa (6 parishes) -..-----} 78 77 
Lo pn eee eee 461 52 | 
Mississippi (10 counties) 5_ __ 93 74 | 
Rhode Island_____....-- a 42 | 42 | 
South Carolina (6 counties)...|_ 43} 39 | 
Soe) | 121 | 


Wot Vignes... .............. 131 








1 Data on disposition of requests not available for New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Wisconsin counti¢s. See table 1, footnotes 3 and 5. 

2 17 of these cases received an emergency payment. 

3 Agency reporting administers general assistance only. 

4 Excludes 14 requests that did not result in formal applications. 

5 Agency reporting administers the special types of public assistance only. 


sional and technical work in another. The transfer 
from WPA to general assistance probably resulted 
in a substantial reduction in the standard of living 
of many families. About 21 percent of the families 
requesting assistance had other income which 
would be considered in determining need and the 
amount of the assistance payment. Under the 
WPA program, workers received an established 
wage with no deduction when small amounts of 
income were available from other sources. 


Statistics for the United States 


Payments of $78.2 million were made during 
November for the three special types of public 
assistance and general assistance in the conti- 
nental United States (table 1). For the third 
consecutive month, these payments represented 
an increase of less than 1 percent from the pre- 
ceding month’s total. Although the total for 
November was 22.5 percent less than that a year 
earlier when earnings under the NYA student- 
work program and the WPA were included, it was 
at the highest level since June when data for these 
programs were last reported. While payments 
decreased during November under the aid to the 
blind and general assistance programs, the down- 
ward trend in number of recipients continued 
under all four programs. 
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Old-age assistance represented 73 percent of 
total assistance payments during the month; aid 
to dependent children, 14 percent; aid to the blind, 
3 percent; and general assistance, 10 percent. 
Payments under Federal—State programs consti- 
tuted 89 percent of total payments. 

Old-age assistance.—The number of recipients 
declined and payments increased less than 1 per- 
cent from October (table 3), to extend to 17 
months the uninterrupted decline in recipient load 
and to 9 months the increase in assistance pay- 
ments. The number of recipients was at the 
lowest level in more than 2 years and 3.8 percent 
below the November 1942 total, but total pay- 
ments and the average payment per recipient 
recorded gains of 10 and 14 percent, respectively. 
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Only 8 States reported increases in recipients 
from November 1942 to November 1943; 8 States 
reported decreases amounting to more than 10 
percent. In contrast, all but 8 States reported 
increases in payments over this period; in 10 the 
increases amounted to more than 25 percent. 
The difference between the highest and lowest 
State average payments for November 1943 was 
$37.75. 

Aid to dependent children—The continuous 
monthly decline in number of families which 
began in April 1942 continued during November 
(table 5), bringing the total to the lowest point in 
the past 5 years. The decrease of nearly 4,500 
during November was, however, the smallest 
decline since September 1942. Total payments 
increased for the first time since March. From 
November 1942 to November 1943, the number of 





families decreased nearly one-fourth, and expendi- 
tures one-tenth, but average payments increased 
one-fifth. 

Only Delaware, Hawaii, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and Rhode Island reported an increase in number 
of families from October and only Kentucky and 
Mississippi had more families on the rolls than in 
November 1942. Over the 12-month period, de- 
clines of more than 30 percent occurred in 13 
States. Payments increased from October in 17 
States and from November 1942 in 13 States. 
The difference between the highest and lowest 
State average payments during the month was 
$58.60. 

Aid to the blind.—The number of recipients con- 
tinued the downward trend for the fifth, and 
payments for the third, consecutive month. The 
number of recipients decreased but total pay- 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, by month, November 1942-November 1943 ! 





Year and month 
Total 


1942 


November 
December. ---- 


A. oe a 
February...-_----- 


August -- 
Septem ber- 
October 
November 


1942 


November = $77, 931, 297 
December. - - asa 78, 491, 353 


1943 
January. -- Met 
February -.- 
March..-- 


September a 
October 


November 5 ere 3, 460 


Continental United States 


Special types of public assistance 








52, 177, 830 





Aid to dependent 














States with approved plans 





Aid to dependent 
} children 


Total | Old-age | 





General Aid to the 














pore children } _ | assistance assistance | blind 
d-age Ald to the Families | Children 
assistance | ———_—— blind | amilies ildre | 
Families | Children | 
Number of recipients 
365,108 | 878, 669 78, 753 469, 000 |__- 362,396 | 872,724 54, 449 
| 348, 206 848, 673 79, 041 462, 000 |--- 345, 486 | 842, 767 54, 643 
| | 
2, 211, 606 | 173 78, 617 446, 000 | 14, 69: 825 
2, 200, 128 | 740 78, 219 430, 000 3, 191 | : 810, | 
2, 191, 537 | 190 | 78, 017 418, 000 2,194,580 | 325,184 | 792, 293 | 
2, 179, 351 | 926 77, 850 396, 000 2, 182,378 | 318,090 | 776 
2, 169, 881 | 828 77, 403 375, 000 2,172,885 | 310,611 5 
2, 167, 131 | 2 ) 35 2, 170, 115 302, 620 | 
2, 161, 624 247 2, 164, 585 294, 033 | 
2,161,169 | 290, 204 , 825 312, 000 2, 164,133 | 288,225 | 70: } 
2, 155, & 284, 858 398 304, 000 2, 158, 475 | 700, 537 
2,155,001 | 280, 272 162 297, 000 2, 157, 933 690, 417 
2,148,716 | 275, 789 216 291, 000 2, 151, 640 679, 585 








, Tal, 397 $12, 582, 505 














52, 170, 687 
2, 169, 186 
306, 368 
522, 194 
824, 980 
483, 027 
085, 509 
55, 672, 166 
55, 979, 830 
56, 580, 954 
56, 870, 076 








2, 100, 087 











Amount of assistance 





$2, 084, 495 | $11, 533, 000 | $65, 706, 431 |$51, 803, 246 $12, 537, 023 $1, 366, 162 
11, 589, 000 | 66, 203,056 | 52, 249, 679 12, 579, 609 1, 373, 768 


| 
10, 886, 000 | 66,011, 372 
10, 411, 000 | 65, 799, 894 
11, 242, 000 | 65, 951, 076 
10, 558, 000 | 66,075, 144 
9, 621, 000 | 66, 112, 832 
9, 278, 000 | 66, 720, 403 
8, 547, 000 | 68, 084, 369 
8, 054, 000 | 68, 536, 451 
8, 093, 000 | 68, 766, 920 
8 
7 


1, 370, 001 
] , 198 
1, 382, 042 
1, 385, 148 
1, 389, 785 
1, 397, 347 
1, 403, 830 
1, 409, 951 
1, 416, 646 
1, 631, 963 
1, 631, 715 





8, 063, 000 69, 576, 831 
, 903, 000 





69, 870, 634 11, 296, 440 





1 Partly estimated and subject to revi 


the September 1941 issue, pp. 50-51. 


Bulletin, January 1944 


sion. For January 


1933 


1, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26; for definitions of terms, see 
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Chart 1.—Recipients of public assistance in the conti- 
nental United States, January 1936—-November 1943 
MILLIONS OF RECIPIENTS 
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Chart 2.—Payments to recipients of public assistance 
in the continental United States, January 1936-No- 
vember 1943 
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Table 2.—General assistance: Cases and payments 


cases, by State, November 1943 ! 





Num- | 


7 
| | 
Payments to cases) 
| 


Percentage change from— 


















































| | 
, | | October 1943 | November 1942 
State ber of | | in— | in— 
} cases | Total | Aver- | | 
| amount | age | | | 
iN | vf . 
| | any ~~ —_ Amount 
| 
Total 2.|292, 000 |$7,921,000 | $27.12 | —1.8 | —2.0 | —37.9 —31.5 
ee A ot | 2,482) 30,711 | 12.37 —2| 489] 407 +48.7 
Alaska 109 ,966 | 27.21| —2.7| +15.9 | —21.6 —8.3 
Ariz__._- 2,075 | 55,060 | 26.53 —.8| +16] —14.8 —4.1 
Ark.3____- | 2,863] 24,129] 8.43 —.8 (4) —20.4 +3.5 
Oat 3... | 11,916 | 363,685 | 30.52] —1.7 +1.3 | —32.4 —11.6 
Colo | 4,375 | 123,165] 28.15] —1.0| +108] (3) —3.9 
Conn 2,976 | 90,652 | 30.46 —.2 +.2 | —27.5 —23.6 
Del a a. he ee Pe Pere is 
D.C 870 | 22,807 | 26.21 —.9 +2.7 | —30.2 —28.0 
Fla 5, dt UL ic, CRORES, MEd eereme eeh a Crema: Pear es 
Ga | 3,033] 31,424] 10.36] —3.3 +5) =| 1086 
Hawaii.....| 609 | 15,284] 25.10] +18] +42.7| —11.5 +2. 4 
Idaho? 665 11, 810 17.76 —2.5 —1.6 | —31.4 —24.9 
Il | 34,790 |1, 053,346 | 30.28] —2.8 —4.8 | —40.1 —33.8 
Tide... | %, 106 | 141,425 | 19.90} —1.1 +.5| —43.9| 29.2 
Iowa__.....| 6,032 | 112,220] 18.60] —1.2 +1.5 | —39.0| 33.3 
Kans --| 4,030 | 99,190 | 24.61 | —1.0 +.9 | —35.6 —19.1 
Ky : #2500 | ks Re Reman (EN ae naa . 
14.......--| 5,513") 114,696 | 20.80] +18 +3.3 | +60. 4 +68. 8 
Maine | 2, 257 | 60,404 | 26.76 —.5 +2.4 | —34.5 —27.3 
Ma........| 4,484] 127,794 | 28.50] +.1 +1.6 | —20.7 .6 
Mass__-_--| 14,901 | 446,229 | 20.77| -1.2| -—23| —30.9 2 
Mich _-| 11,396 | 316,059 | 27.73| —2.4 —9.5 | —40.1 3 
Minn_____-| 6, 835 | 180,273 | 26.37] (4) +2.9 | —40.9 8 
Miss.......|. 489] 2,701 5.52 | +10.4 —6.7| +8.4 is 
Mo.3__ a 6,672 | 145,710 | 21.84 +.4 +1.7 | —43.2 8.0 
Mont_....-| 1,210] 24.581} 20.31] 41.9] 43.1 | —26.1 5.7 
Nebr | 2,037 33,188 | 16.29 +.8 —3.6 | —38.3 6 
Nev | 241 3,760 | 15.60 | +17.0| —14.5 | —31.5 3.8 
N 5 6 42, 000 | eae See 
224, 370 —28.8 
16, 762 —10.6 
12, 228, 547 —47.8 
24, 468 —3.4 
18, 636 —17.1 
330, 330 —30. 1 
33, 875 —17.5 
94, 330 +24.8 
53, 216 —16.4 
68, 310 —29.8 
25, 342 
18, 703 
6 9, 600 | 
Cg enn eae Ca : i 
60,597 | 38.23 —.5 +.7 | —25.7 +2.5 
21,158 | 20.82] +5.2 +49 | —14.0 —14.2 
46, 848 13. 06 -1.7 +.3 | —10.0 | 8.2 
217,818 | 36.16) +2.0| +21] +261] +903 
49,186 | 12.67 | +1.0| +8.0 | —56.2 —47.5 
154,697 | 23.53} —.9] 41.9] —42.2 —37.4 
9,601 | 22.97] —1.4 | —.8 | -30.8| —19.0 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because Indiana 


and New Jersey data have been estimated to exclude cases and payments 
for medical care, hospitalization, and burial only, and cases aided in Okla- 
homa have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Comparable data not available. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, eash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

9 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

10 Represents 2,285 cases aided by county commissioners, and 2,774 cases 
aided under program administered by State board of public welfare; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change 
in number of cases cannot be computed. 
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ments increased in comparison with November 
1942; all changes, however, were relatively small. 
The range between the highest and lowest State 
average payment was $36.01. 

General assistance—The decline of 5,000 cases 
or 1.8 percent in November (table 2) was the 
smallest for any month during the uninterrupted 
monthly decline in number of cases which began 
in February 1942. Total payments decreased 2.0 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1943 ! 

























































| aw e 
: ‘tunes Percentage change from— 
we, October 1943 i 1942 
cipients | =e | il 
| Total | Aver- 
amount age . | e | 
Num | mount — Amount 
| 
Total 2__./2, 151, 640 |$56,942,479 |$26.46 | —0.3 | +0.5|—3.8/ +9.9 
Cees 26,099 | 424,703 | 16.27 | +1.6] +2.2 |+21.5 | +105.5 
Alaska......- 1, 428 44,302 | 31.02} —.7| —.5| —-7.8] —3.9 
eS 9,623 | 366,928 | 38.13] +.1] +12] +.3] +2.9 
26,169 | 403,574 | 15.42! +.2] +19] +59] 433.4 
Calif.......-.| 157,130 | 7,422,304 | 47.24] +.6 .6] +17] +30.7 
Colo. 341,460 |? 1, 706,417 | 41.16] (4) “) | -20) +47 
ja | 14,754} 470,988 | 31.92 | —2.9 —.4|-13.8| —7.7 
i re | 1,729 23, 357 | 13.51 | —1.4| —1.3 |-20.8| —18.0 
Be. ©.:.2- 0. | 2,988 83,711 | 28.02 | -1.6} —1.2|-111| -92 
a | 39,937} 650,287 | 16.28} —.6] +31] —-81| +41 
| 
 — - 71,563 | * 743,098 | 10.38 | +1.5 2.9} +1.8| +15.1 
Hawaii.......| 1,496 28,101 | 18.78} +.1] +.7] —57| +9.2 
TANG... | 9,636] 261,372] 27.12] —.4| —.3| —1.4 +.1 
Ti_-.........| 144,748 | 4,227,671 | 29.21} —.4/ —.1] -40] +420 
| eee | 62,461 | 1,443,418 | 23.11] —.7] +.1] -99 +.6 
Towa......... | 53,261 | 1,394,162 | 26.18 | —.4] +1.2| —4.4| +13.9 
Kans... ....- | 29,525] 810,151 | 27.44] —.1] +20] -37] 49.5 
ee | 64,567] 570,175 | 10.45 | 41.1] +15] 417] +45 
| ae | 37,144] 771,501 | 20.77] —.1] +.5| —20| +43.4 
Maine......-| 15,508 | 380,068 | 24.51] —.3 | +1.4|-3.9| +8.9 
Md........-.| 13,336 | 308, 262 | 2: —.9| +.5/—13.4 +.4 
Mass........ 76, 032 | 2,973, 740 | 39. —3.6| —25/—11.0|} +23 
Mich........ 87, 784 | 2, 486, 638 | 2 —.2| +.3] —-26| +33.1 
Minn : 59, 359 | 1, 621, 082 —.4| +6] -49] +141 
Miss......... 25,459 | 241,701} 9.49] +.1] +.8] —3.9 +.9 
Mo. 106, 654 | 2,234,600 | 20.95} —.5} +.2|]—-5.9| +13 
i ee | 11,588] 309,930 | 26.75| —.3] +14] —5.4] +482 
Nebr 26,394 | 671,448 | 25.44] —.3] +.1]—-7.9] +124 
Nev 2, 044 76, 149 | 37.25 —.2 +2.6 | —4.0|) +143 
a | anes 6,836} 183,444 | 26.83) —.4] +.4] -5.6] 49.1 
| 

| ee | 25,554'| 686,901 | 26.88] —.9] +. +1.5 
N. Mex...... 5,216 | 175,274 | 33.60 | +1.1 | +149 9 
N.Y ---| 113,326 | 3,570,617 | 31.51] —.5| +.2 8 
: ee 35, 355 | 381,397 | 10.79} —.9| —.2 8 
N. Dak-..-...] 9, 056 228, 449 | 25.23 (5) | +.3 l 
Ohio | 130,986 | 3,645,412 | 27.83] —.5| —.2 —2,2 
Okla | 77,109 | 1,906,127 | 24.72] (4) | +3.7 +17.5 
CT eee | - 19,568 | 577,916 | 29.53 | (8) | 41.1 | +13.0 
i aS | 88,515 | 2,402,123 | 28.15] —.5| —.4| | +6.7 
R.1__.---..-| 7,388 | 217,405 | 29.43 | +1.0] +2.1 | +18.8 
§.C.........| 21,030] 276,101 | 13.12] +.3| 41.4] -1.5 3 
oh), See | 13,711 | 208,152 | 21.75} -—.3] () | -5.9 % 
Tenn ee 38, 881 626, 089 | 16.10 —.1 +4.5 | —4.1 ! 25. 1 
aes 180, 561 | 3,756,721 | 20.81} —.3| +.1 | —.1| +48 
Utah : 13,683 | 601,901 | 36.68 | —.2| —.1| -4.0| +30.2 
5 | URES as 5,420} 105,418 | 19.45] +.1| 41.1 rei 9.1 
Saat 17, 073 197,918 | 11.59; —.9 | +.4 |—11.0 2. 2 
Wash.......- | 60,887 | 2, 267, 569 | 37.24] —.2| +.3| —4.2 4 
A ee | 18,925 | 293,324 | 15.50] .—.3 | +19.3 |-17.0} —25.9 
. : See | 49,313 | 1,299,867 | 26.36] —.4 | +.3 | -—6.8 +2.0 
Wyo........- 3,362 | 104,516 | 31.09} —.6| —.6| —43| +114 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

2 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Includes $101,774 incurred for payments to 2,453 recipients aged 60 but 
under 65 years. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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percent from the previous month; payments have 
increased in only 2 of the 22 months of continuous 
decline in number of cases. 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, November 1943 ' 





Payments to + 
eet Tce’ 76 @ ge 
recipients Percentage change from 





Num- 






































State | ber of | October 1943 November 1942 
: | recipi- Teta) in | in— 
ents ota on er See e Soe sit 
| | amount |“Verase ] 
| Num- Num- | 
| ber Amount) ber |Amount 
i——_|-_—— =” ae 
Total....| 34 |$2,107,690 | $27.79 | -—0.5| —0.1 | —3.8|} +10 
Total, 46 | | | 
States) 59, 458 |1,631,715 | 27.44) —.6| @) | +92] +194 
ee geen | 
Ala..........| 662] 9,605] 14.51] +.6] +41] +26] +48.2 
Ariz ‘ 385 14,469 | 37.58} —1.8]} —.4] —7.0] +.3 
LS ee 20,976 | 17.66) —.8| 1.9) +25] +262 
Calif.‘ 6, 419 302,724 | 47.16 —1.0| —1.0 —8.5 —8.2 
Colo 552 19,351} 35.06] —1.6] —1.2| —12.7 —9.3 
Conn........| §147]| 54,800] 32.65] —5.8 —4.0 | —23.0]| —17.9 
D.C 258 8,977} 34.79) () | +.6] —11.3 —7.8 
Fla__ | 2,304 | 42,470 | 17.74] —.3| 43.3] —11.6| +421 
| | 2,160 28,908 | 13.38 —.7| +.7 —.6| +10.8 
Hawaii__.__. 7 | 1,647 | 21.39 7? | @ (y) (*) 
} 
Idaho _| 235] 6,823 —8| =e). —as 
Til.¢..........]| 6,208 | 189,476 —3.0| —5.0 |§—14.1 | § —14.6 
Ind_.........| 2,307 | 69,476 | 9} —.1| -18] +5.6 
Iowa | 1,468 46, 046 —.3} —.3 —4.0; +8.2 
Kans 1,193 | 34,594 —1.2| +.6] -—7.9| +447 
Ky | 1,443} 17,698 +27) +32) ® | @® 
La ; 1, 467 36, 838 +.3} 4+1.3] 424] +444 
Maine |} 921 | 23, 487 —1.0| @) |-110} —9 
Md | 473 12, 668 —.8} 42.1] -16.1} 3.5 
Mass 963 | 34,042 —.3| +7. —9.3 | +26.6 
| | | | 
Mich__. | 1,200] 41,742] 3236] -—.5| —.4| —5.8] +13.8 
Minn 972 | 31,425 | 32.33 —7| +.5] —5.6 +7.0 
Miss 1, 369 15, 261 11.15 —.2 +.3| +1.8 +6.7 
Mo 11 3,000 | 1. 77,000 - : Pes fare 
Mont 299} 8,59 2.74) —16| +.3] —48 +8.4 
Nebr 600 14,807 | 24.68} —15| —1.5] —14.7 —4.4 
Nev 26 1, 224 (7) mM | & Mm | @® 
N. H 293 7,925 | 27.05 +.7 +.6 | —10.1 +1.4 
N.J 600 16,744} 27.91} —10] —1.0] —13.8] -—5.2 
N. Mex 255 8, 074 31. 66 +.4 +4.1] +5.8 +48.7 
N. ¥ (10) +1.0| —1.3 +9.5 
N.C +.3 +.8 —.6 +2.4 
N. Dak —1.6 (3) | —8.8 +12.0 
Ohio 9 +.1} —13.0 —1.9 
Okla —1.1/ +19] -—9.1 +5.3 
Oreg —1.3 —.9 |} —12.8 +7.3 
Pa (3) —.4| —3.8 —41 
R.1I (7) (7) (7) (7) 
s.C +1.2} +3.3]| +1.2] +65.8 
S. Dak —.4 +.6 —7.7 +9.9 
Tenn 1, 569 (8) +.1 —5.3 +48. 5 
lex 4,648 +1.4] +1.7| +20.1| +27.9 
Utah 131 +1.6| +2.9] —14.4| +17.4 
Vt 149 | 5 —2.0 +1.7 —4.5 +7.9 
Va 992 14, 668 14.79 —1.2 +.5|) —6.1 +4.7 
Wash 730 27, 763 38. 03 —1.5 —1.0 | —21.1 —16.4 
W.Va 869 17,491 | 20.13 —.5 | +18.0 | —13.8| —21.7 
Wis 1, 633 43,310 | 26.52 —.6 (6) | —12.1 —4.5 
Wyo oe 118 4,125 | 34.96| +1.7| 428! —7.8] +7.4 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal partici- 
pation. Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. Recent 
upproval of Illinois plan caused unusually large percentage changes in com- 
parison with November 1942 data. 

> Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 No change. 

7 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

§ No approved plan for November 1942. Percentage change based on pro- 
gram administered without Federal participation. 

§ No program in operation in November 1942. 

1@ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

\t Estimated. 
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Of the States reporting complete data, only 5 ments 32 percent. The range between the highest 
reported an increase in cases and 10 in payments and lowest average State payments was the 


over the 12 months, November 1942-November smallest among the four programs, but amounted 
1943. Total cases declined 38 percent and pay- to $35.77. 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1943} 





Nl 
au > ini- 
| Number of recipients | Pay a a 


| 
| Percentage change from— 
| 





























































October 1943 in— | November 1942 in— 
State | 
ee: . | ‘pPoter | Average | ’ } j 
Families | Children | , per | Number of— | | Number of— 
| | } amount | family | | 
| | | i, oe aaemaceecareas Tomer eS areca ares 
| | | | Families | Children | | Families | Children 
Se eee ———— — eases ————— 2 | 
0) a _..| 276,410 | 685, 146 'su, 345,936 | $41.05 > aga 
Total, 48 States °_ Spnenneege nae , 973 | 679 | 41.23 —1.6 
Alabama_-_-- owe = — 4, 530 | 12, 445 2 22. 13 | —.8 2.6 
OS ee " ces 88 | 12: e () | (4) 
Arizona__-._- : a 1,506 | 4, 207 22 | 37.20 | ~2.0 6 
Arkansas | 5,010 13, 046 24. 45 —2.6 28 
California___- af 6, 950 17, 427 3] 69.78 | —.5 2 | 
Colorado------ . 3, 604 9, 572 | 3 | 35.17 | —2.1 ot 
Connecticut ----- phe ee 1, 807 | 4,611 120, 620 } 66.75 | 2.8 Ms 
Delaware | 250 | 688 | 12,601} 50.40] +3.7 7 
District of Columbia SRA TES 669 | 2, 060 27, 966 | 41.80 | —4.0 9 
Florida 5_.....- tee 3, 765 8, 571 | 93, 837 | 24. 92 | —2.0 | % 
Georgia_ - - ; sate 4, 094 99, 260 | 24. 25 | —1.0 3 
Hawaii-__---- : eed | 583 29,621 | 50.81 | +.9 0 3 
Idaho_.._- bad anes a ae 1,713 61, 171 71 | —3.3 3.2 —28. 5 
Tllinois____- : : 24, 125 | 779, 789 32); 1.9 9 —2.3 
Indiana_ -- 8, 679 | 292, 341 | 33. | —3.3 | 8 | —30.0 
Iowa 6____ 2,312 | 45, 480 | 19.67 | —2.8 8 | } —19.4 
Kansas --._-- ode 4, 078 | 183, 005 14.88 | —2.6 oe | —16.4 
Kentucky 5__- 7 3,030 | 7 74, 294 | 24. 52 | +9. 4 ot | +324. 5 
Louisiana. - 10, 789 | | 400, 860 37. 15 | —2.8 | .4 | +6.8 
Maine__.__- | 1, 502 | 4, 215 | 75, 016 | 49. 94 —1.6 | oo | —.8 
| | | | 
Maryland_--__- | 3, 085 8,757 | 109, 772 | 58 | —2.3 | 4 | | —28.6 
Massachusetts wcaeeal 7, 556 918, 600 | 544, 884 | —.) | 4 | —16.7 
Michigan ___- a 13, 32,604} 817,789] 59.61] —2.2] —21 | +2.4 0 +4. 2 
Minnesota. - - | 5, 918 | 560 | 230,404 | 38.93 | = —2.0 —2.5 —1.8 | 5| 18.7 
Mississippi oer 2.6 | “54,915 | 20.59 | 11 @ 7| 44.3 
Missouri. _- _ : cit eee 11, é | é 32. 16 | —.8 | _ 7] —13.0 
Montana__- cniocet 1 | 50, 278 32. 33 —3.3 | —2.9 5 | —28. 1 
Nebraska 10_ Gand 3,208 | 104,480 | 32.57 | a ee 9 —28.8 
Nevada. ---- 2, 042 | Oop -Oe] 2 —34.1 
New Hampshire | 40, 280 | | —1.5 | —3.3 —4.5 
New Jersey_.._- | 192, 597 44.17 | 3 —1.3 | +.7 
New Mexico-. 99,139 | 44. 52 —11/ -13 | +2.7 
New York : | 65. 53 —.5] +.3 +.4 
North Carolina | 18.92 —20| =—21) —.5 
North Dakota 39. 11 —.8 | —1.2 | .6 
Ohio_- 48.49 | 8 | —.8 | +.3 
Oklahoma 30. 17 es —1.0 | +4.1 
Oregon i 63. 64 —1.3 | —1.8 | —.3 
Pennsylvania 52. 07 —2.3 | —2.2 | —2.4 
Rhode Island_- 62. 76 2.3 | FES | +1.6 
| | | | 
South Carolina | 3, 415 | 21. 44 —.8 | 1.3 | +.2 
South Dakota | 1, 609 | 31. 41 —1.5 —1.7/ —1.6 
Tennessee__- 11, 618 | | 28. 88 | —1.1 | —1.2 | —.9 
exes... .-< - : | 10, 472 | 21.27) 2.3 21) —2.2 
Utah ee : 1, 915 | 3 66. 84 —1.3 | —1.4 | +.3 
Vermont. ----- ‘ 607 | 32. 49 —.5 —1.6 | —1.3 
Virginia. -___.. 3, 838 | & 23.74 | —1.4 —1.4 | —.1] 
Washington. _.- 3, 179 7, 760 77. 52 —.2 —.4 | +1.3 
West Virginia 7, 568 20, 627 28. 47 —3.6 -—3.1 +15. 7 
Wisconsin__- 7, 144 17, 192 | 344, 300 48.19 —1.6 —1.4 —.2 
Wyoming_-- : 413 1, 121 , 474 42.3 —4.0 —3.9 —2.1 | 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 7 Partiy estimated. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal partici- § No approved plan for November 1942. Percentage change based on pro- 
pation. gram administered without Federal participation. 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. ® Estimated. 
3 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 10 In addition, in 58 counties payments amounting to $4,551 were made from 
4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 local funds without State or Federal participation to 236 families, in behalf 
families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. of 467 ae under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also 
§ Includes program administered without Federal participation. received aid under approved plan. 


6 Plan approved as of July 1, 1943, but under State law no payments can be 
made under approved plan before Jan. 1, 1944. 
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Operations of the Unemployment Compensation Program 


November activities. — Unemployed workers 
received $3.5 million in benefits during November, 
about the same amount as State eenphonnuns 
security agencies paid out in October. Payments 
in many of the States varied widely, however, 
in these 2 months. Expenditures in Oregon and 
Maine increased 103 and 48 percent, respectively, 


over October totals; while decreases of more 
than 25 percent occurred in Wyoming and 
Nebraska and in the two Territories. Disburse- 


ments in the first 11 months of 1943 aggregated 
$75.8 million, or only one-fourth the amount in 
the comparable period of 1942 

A variety of causes combined to bring initial- 
claim receipts throughout the country to 118,400, 
an increase of 24 percent over the number in 
October and the greatest monthly gain reported 
thus far during 1943. In a number of States, 
business activity fell off seasonally; in certain 
other sections there were declines in the con- 
struction, textile, and ordnance industries; while 
in other areas curtailment of production followed 
in the wake of coal strikes. The greatest relative 
increases in initial-claim receipts were in Wis- 
consin and Utah, as a result of lay-offs in ordnance 
plants. Notwithstanding the substantial increases 


10,000 


received in local 


THOUSANDS OF CLAIMS 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued claims 


offices, January 1940—November 1943 
[Ratio scale] 
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Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, November and January~November 1943 





November 1943 


January-November 1943 























18. 6 — S| —— 
- 2 Percentage change from— Percentage change from— 
oe Item SRR TS 
tt Number or Number or , 
dpe < amount : . eee amount January- January- 
2.2 — 7 No — - November | November 
7. & = “ 1942 1941 
28.0 
s9, —= iain ——— Ieee Gee meee 
15.2 Se ree ae ee oe mE mere 118, 390 6 —51.1 x 
16. 4 Continued claims ! EES Sen. eee as 4 —68.8 8 | 
—- Waiting-period __-__- ; Fanaa eae eee an cae 7 —48.3 Bs 
Se il nn a onbacasetehnubdndiad sesame PEED 2 —71.6 8. 4 
I oh 2 a ean amelie en ennaas —.4 —72.6 1 
pro- Tatel UW NOUE a enc ese eeccunn eae —2.5 —73.7 6 
Part-total unemployment ? 3+7.7 4 —66. 7 54, .e 
isis Partial unemployment 2__ 3 +20. 6 4 —64.5 337, 909 4 —76.8 5 —80.3 
half Weekly average beneficiaries for month : 5 ; 4 —7.2 —74.6 : —_ Een ESEP IONS , 
wt Pe ea ee ers “s 8 —.2 —69. 4 ? $75, 777, 575 —4i.3 —76. 2 
also Net benefits paid since benefits first payable 2 $2, 107, 72 . a ad 
Funds available for benefits as of November 30....-_-- -- $4, 689, 1: 24° 924 +4.3 otf EEN MEMES MREE Eee, (SENET Se. 
1 Excludes Hawaii for November; data not reported. 5 Based on 31 States reporting comparable data. 
2 Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Penn- 6 Includes payments resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in 
sy lv ania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. ( een 
Based on 48 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. Includes November payments resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal 
4 Based on 47 States reporting this type of payment during both periods claims in Oregon; excludes such payments ($77,306) for January-October. 
uy Bulletin, January 1944 41 
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over the previous month, the initial-claim load 


was still only half that in November 1942. 


For the first time in 10 months, continued- 
claim receipts showed an increase (7 percent); 
about two-thirds of the States participated in the 


rise. Most of the increase was in waiting 


-period 


claims, although compensable claims also rose 
slightly. 

Largely as a result of the time lag in the pay- 
ment of benefits, the 253,600 weeks of compen- 
sated unemployment reported by all States during 
November represented a slight decline from the 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, November 1943 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1943] 





Initial claims 


| 





Social Security Board region and State 
} 


Percentage change 








| Number 
| October | November 
} 1943 } 1942 
Total ?_- 118, 390 +23. 6 | —51.1 


Region I: 














Connecticut_- 2,041 | 
Maine as : 1, 567 |} 
Massachusetts 6, 202 
New Hampshire 629 | 
Rhode Island. __. 1, 236 | 
Vermont-__- 93 | 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware : 169 | 
New Jersey _ -__- 8, 588 | 
New York 28, 054 | 
Pennsylvania. - _. 5, 222 | 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 519 | 
Maryland 358 | 
North Carolina 692 | 
Virginia 693 | 
West Virginia 1, 206 | 
Region V: | 
Kentucky 1, 836 | —8.6 —22.0 
Michigan 3, 460 | +.9 —62.4 
Ohio ike 2, 228 | +26. 2 —58.3 
Region VI: 
Illinois 13, 810 +20.8 —59.1 
ndiana____- 4, 326 +85. 2 +6.8 
Wisconsin 3 2,056 +201.0 | —24.2 
Region VII: | 
Alabama... 2, 380 +91.5 —44.9 
Florida 1, 566 | —32.4 —48.5 
Georgia 1,113 | 4+-17.0 —74.3 
Mississippi 608 | +20. 6 —56. 1 
South Carolina 1, 460 —3.6 —53.4 
Tennessee 1, 919 —1.4 | —50.9 
Region VIII: 
Iowa | 579 8 | —53.6 
Minnesota 1, 407 l —66. 2 
Nebraska 149 +33.0 —63.6 
North Dakota 25 (3) 
South Dakota 65 —5.8 | —24.4 
Region IX: } 
Arkansas 914 —14.8 +.7 
Kansas 697 —3.7 —24.2 
Missouri- - 3, 796 +24.4 —57.0 
Oklahoma 1, 255 | +29. 6 —32.9 
Region X: 
Louisiana 1,112 —18.1 —67.5 
New Mexico 57 +9.6 —61.5 
Texas 1, 709 —4.5 —52.6 
Region XI: 
Colorado 354 +9.9 
Idaho 63 (5) 
Montana 67 (5) 
Utah . 177 +156. 5 
Wyoming 12 (5) 
Region XII: 
Arizona 219 +11.2 
California 10,715 +57. 2 
Nevada 25 (5) 
Oregon 416 +35. 5 
Washington 535 +47.4 
Territories: 
Alaska 11 (3) 


Hawaii 2 

































| Continued claims 
| 
| | Percentage change | | 
| from— } 
7 A ddi- 7 Waiting- Com- 
wil : er |—___—_—__—_—_—_——_— : 
New tional 1 | Number | period | pensable 
| October | November | 
1943 | 1942 | | 
‘ +7.4 —68.8 69, 963 284, 140 
+28. 2 —53. 1 } 2, 379 
+45.5 —50.7 | 2, 957 
| +25.8 | —55. 5 | | 12, 387 
| +20.3 —44.4 1,919 
—21.5 | —65.3 4,011 
+20.7 | —60. 2 | 611 
| | 
+19. 2 | —58.1 31 347 
+7.0 —60.8 4,943 20, 816 
+2.3 | —80. 2 23, 861 | 41, 254 
+10. 5 | —63.5 6, 448 | 18, 632 
| 
+58. 3 | —12.9 263 
—10.6 —66. 2 192 | 
+5.1 85.7 358 
—15.5 —64.7 236 
5.9 —57.9 454 
294 9, 731 +18. € —47.8 928 8, 803 
863 8, 474 5.2 77.2 834 7, 640 
( 6, 318 +5.7 | —82. 1 1, 496 4, 822 
5, 857 7, 953 27,75 +1.4 | —76.9 3, 270 24, 484 
1 4, 326 (") | 10, 368 +21.1 | —54.0 1, 630 8, 738 
(4) (4 5 +47.7 | —45.6 2, 099 3, 770 
1, 993 387 +13.3 —72.7 1, 723 », 916 
11,566 (1) —16.9 —6).4 534 | 9, 378 
878 235 —4.3 —81.4 1, 149 3, 934 
516 92 | +1.0 —53. 1 367 2, 148 
1, 132 328 } —1.1 — 50.3 1, 039 5, 283 
1, 484 435 —2.2 —55.6 1, 362 11, 868 
426 153 1, 547 4 —68. 2 336 1, 211 
826 581 2, 460 +-20. 4 78. 5 674 | 1, 786 
84 65 471 23.9 —73.3 57 414 
17 & 59 ( 85.6 4 55 
60 485 ) 9.3 16 469 
762 152 850 —19.5 6.8 349 5, 501 
491 20 3, 459 —] —30.5 346 3, 113 
3, 034 762 i) +17.0 —69.8 2,721 8, 938 
1, 005 250 +12. 6 —44.8 452 3, 639 
827 8A 7.6 76.4 765 4,162 
55 2 $15.0 — 64.3 15 238 
(4) (4 —5.7 —47.2 636 8, 961 
73 81 1, 150 —43.0 193 | 957 
48 15 213 11.0 23 | 190 
49 18 284 +24. 6 —65. 4 67 | 217 
160 17 567 +27.7 —32.9 70 | 497 
11 1 26 (5) (5) 0} 26 
| 
203 16 R55 9 | 3 45 810 
389 5, 326 27, 826 8 .0 4, 924 22, 902 
21 4 119 0 —75.9 15 104 
254 162 1, 359 7.5 30. 5 201 1, 158 
409 126 1, 197 +41.0 43. 6 198 | 999 
8 3 98 14.0 —18.3 11 87 





1 State procedures do not provide for filing additional claims 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 

2 Excludes Hawaii; data not reported. 

3 Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 


in Florida, 


4 Distribution by type of claim not available. In Wisconsin, provisions of 
State law are not comparable with those of other States. 

5 Not computed because fewer than 50 claims were reported in either or 
both periods. 
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previous month’s total in spite of increased com- number of weeks compensated even though com- 
pensable-claim receipts. In three States with pensable-claim receipts increased. 

relatively heavy claim loads—lIllinois, Missouri, An indication of the present rate of unemploy- 
and Pennsylvania—there were decreases in the ment is provided by relating the aggregate of 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, November 1943, 
and funds available for benefits as of Nov. 30, 1943, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 18, 1943] 



































} Peake a neate. maaifie — 
VinieRctiaton haiaemney 3 types Benefits paid ? | 
l Funds avail- 
Social Security Board region Percentage change | Percentage change | able for bene- 
and State Average rom— | , | from— fits 3 as of 
| weekly aes | ap Alltypes|} Total au. ) Partial!} Amount |————;-———"— Nov. 30, 1943 
| number | October | November October at ae 
| | 1943 | «1942 | | | 1943 n it 5 
rotal 253, 562 223, 084 7, 242 19, 893 |4$3, 540, 069 —0.2 | —69. 4 les, 689, 124, bat 
Region I: | | | | | 
Connecticut 2, 213 1, 792 | 20 401 | +31.7 | —51.2 122, 242, 492 
Maine............- 2, 800 1, 472 52| 1,276 | +47.8| 49.7 | 23, 465, 985 
Massachusetts 9, 321 7, 656 91 1, 574 | +.2 —53.8 170, 886, 866 
New Hampshire 1, 826 1, 47 7 | a +6.7| 33.6] 15,949,442 
Rhode Island 4,445 3, 721 0} 24 | —23.9 | — 56.5 | 48, 235, 861 
Vermont 451 431 7] "2B —2.2}  —652.3] 8, 573, 372 
Region TI-IIT: | | | 
Delaware 263 | 5 | 41 4,156 +37.3 —43.7| 12, 400, 369 
New Jersey 15, 013 | 45 | 4, 257 172, 369 —2.0 | —59.2} 308, 225, 336 
New York __-_ | 47,950 | @) | () | 780, 812 —2.5 | —80. 5 | 607, 284, 77% 
Pennsylvania |} 15, 598 | (@) | @) | 232, 713 —6. 4 —60.2 | 465, 377, 286 
Region IV: | } } | 
District of Columbia 588 +14. 6 | — 24.6 | 2, 538 2, 449 85 4| +16. 0 2] 39, 615, 009 
Maryland : | 732 | —5.3 | —67.5 3, 115 2, 344 16 | 755 | —5.0 | 5 | 83, 985, 273 
North Carolina. -- 580}  -82| 84.1 2, 520 2, 400 35 | 85 | —10.3 | .4| 70,098, 326 
Virginia : : 665 | —27.6 | 64. 2 2, 975 2, 859 64 | 52 | —19.0 | .4] 47,305,710 
West Virginia | 897 | —17.9 —55.7 | 3, 440 0} 619 | | —12.5 | 2.1 | 49, 740, 323 
Region V: | | | | | | 
Kentucky - --- } 1, 627 | —44.5 | 6, 798 6, 196 363 | 239 | 64, 818 +18.3 —34.6 | 64, 324, 939 
Michigan__- | 1, 604 | i —79.9 | 6, 416 6, 159 124 | 133 115, 979 +18. 4 | —78.6 | 206, 115, 583 
Ohio } 814 — 24.6 —86.3 | 3, 989 3, 674 | 98 | 217 51, 920 —4.6 —83.8 337, 481, 398 
Region VI: } | | 
Ilinois _ _ -- | 5, 52 ¢ | 24, 756 19, 643 1, 864 | 3, 249 57, 247 —3.2 382, 748, 931 
Indiana_- | 25.1 | 8, 840 8, 296 215 329 131, 761 +19.9 124, 074, 206 
Wisconsin - - | +.2 2, 886 2, 248 159 | 479 35, 600 +7.4 109, 017, 034 
Region VII: 
Alabama —14.3 | —76.7 5, 270 588 —6.1 | —71.8 47, 332, 922 
Florida_- —10.9 | — 69.0 43 328 —7.3 —64.0 | 32, 364, 946 
Georgia —5.4 —85. 2 3, 359 149 +.8 —81.9 | 52, 829, 976 
Mississippi —9.9 ~65.0 1, 178 24 14, 042 —11.5 | —55.3 14, 784, 062 
South Carolina —4.1 64.3 2,947 | | 54 | 31, 918 +8.0 —51.6 27, 296, 299 
Tennessee —16.7 7 10, 305 | 192 | 113, 202 —5.1 — 49.0 47, 564, 083 
Region VIII: | | | 
owa é ; 228 —8.1 —72.4 1,045 998 | 46 | 1 | 11, 109 +8. 4 —69. 1 39, 854, 092 
Minnesota. 325 —10.7 —82. 6 1, 589 | 1, 395 104 | 10 19, 842 +15. 6 —78.6 53, 901, 262 
Nebraska 92 —39.1 | —59.5 441 392 30 | 19 5, 414 —31.0 } —45.5 17, 788, 401 
North Dakota 4 (5 20 | 18 0} 2 219 —1.8 —90.5 3, 649, 141 
South Dakota 26 ( (5) lll 106 3 2 1, 107 +24. 4 —45.8 5, 154, 090 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas 752 —22.4 19.0 455 59 15 | 40, 020 —8.5 | +25. 0 19, 452, 086 
Kansas 713 10. 4 15.9 2, 841 157 27 | 39, 786 —9, 1 +10.6 34, 453, 05 
Missouri 1,435 | —4.5 —79.2 5. 511 124 } 640 | 80, 681 2.8 —77.7 110, 763, 806 
Oklahoma. 492 —.8 —44,1 1, 809 206 | 120 | 29, 672 —4.8 —38. 6 33, 982, 499 
Region X: | | 
Louisiana 2t — 26.8 | —86. 5 2, 327 2, 149 | 54 | 124 | 32, 382 — 22.9 —81.6 45, 903, 204 
New Mexico 12 ( } ( 46 45 | 0 1 | 547 —19.6 —83.7 6, 534, 034 
Texas 666 —27.4 70.6 | 2, 952 2, 774 178 | 0 29, 740 | —22.7 —63.8 110, 519, 284 
Region XI: | | 
Colorado... - 93 —13.9 —50.5 400 389 8 | 3 | 4, 929 —16.0 —42.6 24, 801, 206 
Idaho ; 15 (3 (8 59 58 1 | 0 | 896 —16.7 18. 5 9, 513, 266 
Montana_.- 43 ( | (5) 190 190 () (1) | 2, 197 +11.8 | 32.3 11, 834, 104 
Utah 73 —6.4 —69.3 327 318 9 | 0 | 5, 538 +7.8 —60. 5 16, 278, 331 
Wyoming 0 (®) ( 1 | 0 0 | ] 19 —67.2 —98. 5 5, 493, 602 
Region XII: | } | 
eee ; 56 +5.7 — 67.3 249 238 11 | 0 | 3, 412 +10. 1 —62.5 12, 416, 206 
California 4, 249 —1.5 — 59. 3 21, 309 17, 306 1, 630 | 2, 373 337, 123 +19. 6 — 48.6 451, 620, 235 
Nevada 35 (5) (5) 138 127 8 | 3 2, 005 —11.6 —15.5 6, 549, 285 
Oregon. 169 +156. 1 —62.7 675 465 14 196 48,743 +102. 6 —61.3 | 44, 137, 803 
Ww ashington 174 +13.7 —41, 2 94 238 15 441 9, 415 —2.0 —34. 4 86, 636, 897 
Territories: 
Alaska ecsie 13 (5) ( 52 52 0 0 713 —38. 2 +32. 8 4, 497, 099 
ee eee 4 (@) (5 6 15 0 1 291 — 54.2 —93. 2 14, 071, 132 
1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by accounts reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
tate law in Montana and Pennsylvania. New York data not available. ‘Includes payments resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in 
2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes supplemental payments. Oregon. 
3 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account 5 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either 
and benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund ac- or both periods. 


count maintained in the U. 8. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund 
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253,600 weeks of unemployment compensated 
during the month to the estimated total of 42 
million workers subject to the State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. On this basis, there were 
6.04 weeks of compensated unemployment during 
November for every 1,000 covered workers. In 
the first month of 1943 the rate was 22.7 weeks for 
every 1,000 workers. Although wartime condi- 
tions have lessened unemployment throughout 
the entire Nation, the trend is especially pro- 
nounced in the Rocky Mountain States,! where 
unemployment in industries subject to the State 
unemployment compensation laws has almost 
disappeared. Together the 8 States in that area 
showed a weekly average of only 327 beneficiaries 
out of an estimated 1.5 million covered workers; 
in Wyoming only 1 week of unemployment was 
compensated during November. This condition 
of almost full employment is perhaps mainly 
attributable to the distinctive industrial pattern 
of the Rocky Mountain area, where a large 
proportion of the country’s war-essential metals 
are mined; in addition, the migration of workers 
to industrial centers outside the region has brought 
about labor shortages in certain sections. 

In the country as a whole, a weekly average of 
56,400 unemployed workers received benefits 
during November, 7.2 percent less than in October 
and the smallest number on record. Unless there 
is prompt reemployment of displaced workers, 
however, the number of beneficiaries may be 
expected to increase in December as a result of 
expanded initial and waiting-period claim loads 
in a number of States. 

Contributions collected from employers and 
employees for the first 11 months of 1943 amounted 


1 Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming. 


Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of un- 
employment benefits paid, January 1940-November 
1943 
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to $1.3 billion, as compared to $1.1 billion for the 
corresponding months of 1942. This increase, 
though substantial, is not so great as might have 
been expected on the basis of greatly expanded 
pay rolls. The loss of potential revenue which 
resulted from the operation of experience-rating 
provisions in 40 States during 1943 is expected to 
approximate $419 million for the calendar year, or 
about 36 percent of the amount which would 
have been collected if the experience-rating provi- 
sions had not been in effect. 

Funds available for benefits at the end of No- 
vember totaled $4.7 billion, 39 percent more than 
the total a year earlier. 


Employment Service Operations * 


Labor-Market Developments 


Both employment and unemployment declined 
in November, according to estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census. As a result, the total civilian labor 
force dropped to 51.9 million—the lowest level 
recorded since the decennial census in April 1940. 
Agricultural employment fell off seasonally by 
900,000, but a large part of this decline reflected 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Service, War Manpower Commission, 
and from published releases of other Government agencies. 
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the many persons who had gone to work tempor- 
arily for the summer and fall months and who 
withdrew from the labor market after the harvests 
were in. 

Total nonagricultural employment increased 
300,000—the first increase in a year that was not 
the result of hiring students during school vaca- 
tions. The number of men in nonfarm employ- 
ment rose 100,000 as the result of transfers from 
agriculture and of reduced military withdrawals. 
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Women in nonfarm work numbered 14.7 million, 
only 100,000 less than the all-time peak estab- 
lished last July. The number of unemployed 
workers, continuing its downward trend, totaled 
only 600,000 in November, slightly more than one- 
third the number a year earlier. 

The Department of Agriculture reported that, 
although farm employment in 1943 was at the 
lowest point in 35 years, total crop production will 
be about 5 percent above that of any year prior 
to 1942. “Despite the widespread expectations 
of ‘farm labor shortage’ throughout the past year, 
this factor does not appear to have resulted in any 
significant damage to the 1943 crops or in more 
than usual losses through failure to harvest these.’’! 

The War Manpower Commission estimated in 
December that within the following 90 days about 
150,000 workers would be released from war jobs 
as the result of cutbacks in the war program. 
Almost all these workers will be reabsorbed im- 
mediately in other war jobs, and key industries 
will still need some 500,000 workers the first few 
weeks of 1944. About 70,000 more workers are 
needed in coal mining, 60,000 in lumbering, 20,000 


or 


in meat packing, 80,000 in radar, and thousands 
more in foundriés, smelters, forges, ball-bearing 
plants, shipyards, synthetic-rubber plants, and 
aviation-gasoline plants. 

Farmers and workers engaged in agricultural 
occupations are being urged by the WMC to give 
all the time they can spare in the agricultural off- 
season to pulpwood cutting, lumbering, meat 


1 Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Farm Labor, December 14, 1943, p. 2. 


packing, and other war-useful occupations. Man- 
power control procedures have been changed to 
make it easier for farm workers to effect such 
transfers. They may transfer to other war work 
without obtaining a certificate of availability. 
After a 6-week period, requests for additional 
periods become the responsibility of the employer 
rather than the worker, and should be directed to 
the USES. Both the workers of military age and 
those beyond it are expected to return to agri- 
cultural employment at the termination of the 
off-season, or at any other time they are needed. 

Critical shortages in logging and sawmills make 
it imperative that workers be recruited immedi- 
ately. In most places, idle farm workers are the 
only available source of supply. There is an 
urgent need for more than 20,000 workers for 
logging operations throughout the United States 
and for a large number of additional workers in 
sawmills. 
Placements 

The USES made 834,000 nonfarm placements 
in November, 2.7 percent less than in October but 
38 percent more than in the corresponding month 
of 1942. Twenty States reported increases from 
October to November, but the majority of the 
increases were relatively small. There was con- 
siderable variation the States in the 
November—November changes; only 10 States 
had fewer placements while 9 had increases of more 
than 100 percent. 

Nearly 8.7 million placements were made in the 
first 11 months of the year, 38 percent more than 


among 


Table 1.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by industry division and major 


occupational group, November 1943 


[Corrected to Dee. 31, 1943] 








Total, all occupations 











Ind livisi aie aga Prat poll Clerical | gorvic Skilled Semi- | Unskilled 
ndustry division : _ ; Nan: mana- | andsales; “* : | skilled | and other 
Naabe ———"- Women white gerial } 

October | Novem- 

|} 1943 ber 1942 | 
ec cdaais ok ‘ 834, 407 | —2.7 +37.6 301, 899 136, 196 9, 245 75, 865 88, 195 104, 536 124, 991 431, 575 
Forestry and fishing-------- —1.9 34 5 6 19 41 179 
jo a eee +96. 8 312 813 60 73 4,152 1, 664 5, 726 
Te emmuerce —49.7 1, 670 12, 626 278 1, 490 16, 245 5, 458 35, 961 
Manufacturing - - -- - maaan +85.9 190, 796 57, 935 5, O81 10, 721 69, 880 96, 418 316, 269 

Transportation, communication, | ; 

other public utilities anand +98. 1 7,145 7,105 255 4, 990 1, 534 4, 085 5, 901 24, 830 
Wholesale and retail trade. -_.....-.--- +61. 4 30, 931 11, 891 337 19, 909 15, 936 1, 798 4, 737 23, 446 
Finance, insurance, and rea] estate-_..-. +6. 1 , 993 658 63 1, 865 1, 066 125 199 246 
OT SS Fe et ee ee +4.0 51, 313 38, 011 2, 340 5, 248 51, 373 3, 607 4, 624 7, 596 
Government----- = sl 46, 502 +.7 —17.3 7, 572 7, 069 §23 12, 132 5, 948 4,615 5, 885 17, 099 
Establishments not elsewhere classified 381 —11.6 +51.2 133 83 2 31 35 26 64 223 
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in the comparable period of 1942. More than USES for the first 9 months of 1943 increased 129 
half a million were made in each of three States percent over the same period of 1942—139,862 
New York, Ohio, and California—and more than compared with 60,932. In some States the re- 
100,000 in each of 24 others. ported increases were more than 1,000 percent. 

Placements of handicapped persons by the The rise has been greatest in labor-shortage areas, 








Table 2.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, November and January-November 1943, 


and applications received in public employment offices, November 1943, by State 
(Corrected to Dee. 31, 1943] 





November 1943 January-Novem- 











































































| ber 1943 
Percentage sates poms eee | | Applica- 
| change from— Short-time | Women Nonwhite distin | tions 
War Manpower Commis- | ees ee CREE es Pee ee | | ae | received 
sion region and State — | | | | ey | Niahaies | | | change — 
oe | m | A aaa Number | from | 1943 
| Octo- | ~o 7 | Per- t fee eg I ' an! | ere | | January-; * 
ber | _ — cent of — — cent of — —_ | cent of | Novem- 
1943 | ve er | total PRC A orcas total we ro. | total | | ber 1942 | 
1942 | | | October October | 
| | | 1943 19431 | | | 
cid a TAN TON GRR: Giinece Canvas CeretRS emmreete SUUEE GEESE GREER GRO Ga ean 
Total- 834,407 | —2.7 | +37.6 | 61,645 | 7.4 |301,809| —7.6| 36.2 |136,196| 1.4] 16.3 \8,671,941| +37.5 | 2519, 229 
Region I: | | | i” ~ Aces pa i ae | te | aa : | | 
Connecticut - -- 10, 179 | +11.0 | +21.4 | 200 | 2.0 4, 448 +7.3 43.7 365 | —8.1 | 3.6 108, 351 +8.9 | 3 3, 370 
Maine = |} 5,031 | —5.5 | +15.9 | 38 | 8 1,712 —.7 34.0 45 j .9 | 62,103 +24. 6 1, 322 
Massachusetts | 22, 894 | —6.6 | +28.2 168 ‘7 | 10, 082 | —9.1 44.0 | 07 —11.5 | 22} 244) 5 7 | 22,441 
New Hampshire__--- | 2,319 | —13.6 | +69.8 25 11) 35083 |. 145 46.7 | 5 | —- 24, 12 | 498 
Rhode Island__- |} 7,404) —4.7 +4.6 55 | .7 | 3,240 +1.0 43.8 | —36.7 | 1.8 62, 84: 4,693 
Vermont ----- | 904 | —11.0 | +95.2 8 | 9 304} 12.6] 33.6 | 0 9, 155 
Region IT: | | | | 
New York__--- 84, 991 | +3.5 | +24.5 24, 862 | 29.3 | 39,018 | —1.6 | 45.9 | —.4 | 33.0 | 834, 599 | +20.0 63, 946 
Region IIT: | | | | | | 
Delaware______- : 2,091 | —27.1 | —14.9 1} (4) 894 | -—23.0] 42.8] —13.4 26.9] 24,023| +369] 1,055 
New Jersey _-_- | 33,451 | +3.3 |+120.9 | 1,646 | 4.9 | 4, 435 | +11.6 43.2 | +3. 4 | 14.4 319, 304 | +92, 2 | 18, 2 
Pennsylvania 7| -—7 | 1, 665 | 4.0) 15,477 | —11.9] 36.8] —13.5 | 14.6] 409, 343 +38.9 | 46, 288 
Region IV: } } } | } 
oe - peeseeamaieay | 1, 120 | y 18 = 7 = 2. . | = zs 4 | rey | 5, ae 
Maryland__- : 22 | ‘ 365 —17.6 48. —26.6 23.5 , +77. 2, 48% 
North Carolina_- 3. § 303 | . , 612 | —9.0 36.9 | —14.6 29.4} 186, 831 +1.1 | 6, 016 
Wapinia. |... - 3 | 66 | : 948 | +12.0] 36.8] 3,68: +3.0| 343 92, 047 42:7] 6,509 
West Virginia ___ | ) | 205 | 2. 843 | +8. 5 23.7 | 368 —14.0 4.7 70, 953 +67.0 | 6, 062 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky --_- .-| 16, 586 a 5 121 | . e 555 | +11.5 33.5 2, 248 +1.4 3.6 149, 906 +74.9 | 5, 116 
Michigan __- 33%, .--| 28, 69% | +53. 302 | E | 36 —27.8 | 35. 7 2, 936 —25. 6 10.2 333, 634 +79. 5 6, 189 
Ohio e | 60, 936 —.8 +48. 5 5, 960 9. 86 —2.5 | 39.2] 9,594 » ty 5.7 624, 223 +63. 1 3 8, 437 
Region VI: | | 
Illinois ao Es 24,741 | —13.6 +60. 8 919 3.7 | 9, 301 —18.1 | 37.6 | 4, 03: 4. 4 16.3 277, 970 +21.8 
Indiana____---- 28,231 | —11.6 | +80.2 699 2.5 | 11,121 —23.0 39.4 | 2,017 +é ye 264, 463 +68. 2 
Wisconsin ___- 12, 935 | —15.8 | +13.7 292 2.3 4,627 | -—24.7| 35.8 9 187, 224 +40. 6 
Region VII: } } } 
Alabama_.-- : | 18, 101 | +3.5 {+145.9 12 | ae 21¢ } 28.8 4 25.5 174, 130 +147. 4 
Florida _- ae 20, 609 | +6.8 |+193. 5 316 | 1.5 2 |} 37.5 5 26.1 193, 709 +115.6 
Georgi \-+226. 1 50 ‘2 } 29.6) 5 23.6 | 209, 138 153. 1 
Mississippi | 5.5 16 | 2 53 | 31 9 3 40. 3 106, 289 a 2 
South Carolina_- | 9.1 160 3.5 | 35.8] 1 37.7 | 69,439 | +12.6 
Tennessee | 0 162 1.1 | 33.9 4 26.6 | 144,065 +79. 1 
Region VIII: } } 
Iowa a 12,177 | —7.7 | +97.9 290 | 2.4 4, 397 —22.6 36. 1 1.6 110, 897 +48.9 5, 382 
Minnesota 14, 455 +14.0 | +45.2 2, 023 14.0 3, 670 +10. 5 5.4 | Rie | 162, 403 +70.6 8, 689 
Nebraska 4, 221 .2| —58.0 337 | 8.0} 1,286 $14.6] 30.5 | §.2 66, 433 —12.3 4, 671 
North Dakota | 2,016 7 36 16.7 548 +8.3 | is | 5.7 17, 633 +.4 | 3, 753 
South Dakota_.- | 2,344 e 2 | 52.5 410 +4.9 | 17.5 | 6.4 17, 833 —35.4 | 1, 141 
Region IX: | | | | 
Arkansas. . } 7,798 58 | 5.9] 2,575] +5.4] 33.0] 2 34.1] 100,778] —34.8] 6,439 
Kansas___ : | 8, 244 | 54: 6.6 | 3, 09S —28.0] 37.6] 1 12.5 | 141,054 +22.1 | 2, 382 
Missouri____--- 19, 841 | i 2.3 7, 606 —10.1 |} 38.3 | 2 14.0 | 269, 433 7.5 6, 790 
Oklahoma. 7, 440 | 887 | 11.9 1, 780 =12.7 | 23.9 | 13.4 | 87,945 +23. 4 | 2, 821 
Region X: | | | | | 
Louisiana : 10, 837 | 1.3 | 3,291 +11.4| 30.4] 3,2 29.9 | 71,723 | +23.0 9, 679 
New Mexico | 1,778 | 3: 1.8 | 288 | +36.5 |) 16.2 | ‘ mf 11.2 | 22, 487 | —19.6 i, 799 
Texas a 49, 193 2, 47% 5.0 | 14, 098 | +4.0} 28.7] 13,7 L2 27.9 | 478,628 +6.9 | 64,313 
Region XI: | | | | | 
Colorado... _.- | 4.7| 2,312) +49.1 25.8 | 1 | 2.4 | 69, 987 | +8.9| 2,156 
Idaho_____- : | | 326 10.6 733 | -—6.1 | 28.7 17 34, 842 —31.5 | 1, 552 
Montana ; | 34 5.3 334 | —3.2| 13.2] y 3.3 24,442] —21.8 | 2, 416 
teh... ..__. Cee “6 | 1,835] +188 | 27.1 | “51 1.9] 85,5791 +475.2 | 450 
Wyoming. ---..-- 5 | | 2.0 405 | +85.9 |) 19.5 | | ji 18 18, 579 —14.5 | 126 
Region XII: } } } } 
Arizona ____- 1.6] 1,650{ —18.8 {| 25.6) 1,838 | +141.5 28.5 +36. 4 | 3908 
California 7.7 | 28,975 | 16.1 -2 | 4,803 —31.9 6.2 | 881, +29.3 | 29,005 
Nevada 8.7 562 } 369 | +50.6 | 9.1) 41,509) +442 | 459 
Oregon_____- 17, 089 7 10.9 | 6,009 | 1 237 | —54.4 | 1.4 | 212,490 | +87.3 | 1, 881 
Washington__-_ Ec wud Oty See —3. : 9.9 | 10,027 | —17.0 , 559 +8. 6 | 4.1 | 323, 538 +99. 3 2, 023 
i Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonwhite placements in 3 Excludes renewals; data not reported. 


both months. . zB De Taal is 
? Excludes renewals for Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Mississippi, 
Ohio; data not reported. 


4 Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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where WMC has insisted on the highest utiliza- 
tion of the available labor supply. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, such placements rose 
rapidly in the 3-month period July-September as 
the manpower situation became acute. In Michi- 
gan, where the labor shortage has long been a 
problem, the number of handicapped persons 
employed was greater than in Massachusetts but 
the relative increase was less. 

Figures for July-September indicate that more 
than half the handicapped went into work calling 
for some degree of skill and experience. Of the 
total 51,490, only 23,336 were classified as un- 
skilled labor. The other 28,154 included: pro- 


fessional and managerial, 1,002; clerical and sales, 
4,138; service, 5,942; and skilled and semiskilled, 
17,072. 

About 70,000 men are being discharged from 
the armed forces each month. To recruit for war 
industries, WMC has stationed placement experts 
in military hospitals to interview an estimated 
35,000 who are discharged each month for medical 
reasons. Efforts are also being made to recruit 
among the other 35,000 who are discharged on 
reaching the age limit, or who are discharged 
for physical defects not requiring hospitalization 
and for other reasons. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance and Employment Service* 


On the basis of reports from 197 employers in 
the railroad industry, it was estimated that the 
industry needed 117,000 additional workers as of 
November 1, or 1,000 more than in the preceding 
month. The November increase continued the 
upward movement observed in every month of 
1943 except July, but at a slower pace than in 
recent months. Some regions reported, however, 
that labor shortages were becoming somewhat 
less acute toward the end of the month. Employ- 
ment on class I railroads decreased 4,000 from mid- 
October to mid-November, dropping to 1,364,000. 
Employment Service 

The Board’s employment service established 
new records in November in nearly every im- 
portant phase of operations. Contributing to 
this record were somewhat easier conditions in 
the labor market, the large demand for workers 
to handle the Christmas load of express shipments 
and mail, and advance preparations by the offices 
of the employment service to meet this demand. 

Placements for the month totaled 38,300, sur- 
passing the June 1943 record by almost 1,700 and 
exceeding the October figure by more than 9,000. 
There were 6,890 supplemental placements, i. e., 
placements of persons referred by the U. S. 
{mployment Service to the Board under the 
reciprocal working agreement between the two 
agencies. Placements of persons referred by the 
Board to the U.S. Employment Service totaled 930. 

Employer orders, openings, and referrals were 

*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 


Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 
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also more numerous in November than in October. 
New orders numbered 5,160, an increase of 150 
over the record set in October. Openings on the 
orders totaled 46,000, and referrals on all orders 
held by the employment service aggregated 57,100, 
12,600 more than the number reported for October 
and approximately 6,900 over the previous record. 

During November, 1,390 interregional place- 
ments were made, about 275 less than in October. 
Most of these placements were for track, shop 
laborer, helper, and train-and-engine service jobs. 

To help obtain workers for the record mail and 
baggage rush expected during the latter part of 
November and during December, special recruit- 
ing facilities were set up in the New York, Chi- 
cago, Washington, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
other railway stations. Many groups, realizing 
the critical manpower situation existing on the 
railroads, volunteered for service in the industry 
on their off days. In some localities, school vaca- 
tions were advanced or lengthened so that the 
services of the students might be utilized during 
the emergency. Where even these manpower 
reserves were deemed insufficient to handle the 
anticipated volume of work, arrangements were 
made with military and naval authorities to obtain 
the services of soldiers and sailors. 

Discharged veterans are beginning to loom as 
an important source of labor supply. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Army and Navy dis- 
charge centers, the American Legion, Red Cross, 
and U. S. 
Employment Service offices to refer men interested 
in railroad employment to the Board. Publicity 


United Service Organization clubs, 
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Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, 


claims received, and benefit payments 


certified, by specified period, 1942-44 























1943-44 | 1942-43 
} 
Period | 1 | i | Benefit payments Pl | — | Benefit payments ? 
Place- Applica- : | ace- pplica- | nen 
| ments tions ! | Claims | ments | tions! | Claims | 
| } Number | Amount ] Number | Amount 
July-November........--.----- | 150,622 | 3,131 | 10, 150 | 7,316 | $190,332 | 57, 336 | 14, 316 | 54, 693 | 42,427 | $012, 640 
| eer Pepienipiensici 29, 276 1, 024 2, 034 | 1, 213 | 29, 123 | 15, 628 6, 642 11, 134 7, 263 | 148, 236 
Seer 36, 090 697 | 2, 006 | 1, 565 | 40, 342 | 12, 922 3, 213 12, 407 | 10, 268 218, 762 
eee } 26, 688 449 2, 036 | 1, 576 | 41,951 | 11,315 1, 865 | 11, 566 | 9, 265 | 204, 345 
aren | 29, 246 | 470 1, 963 | 1, 452 | 38, 956 9, 404 1, 293 10, 913 | 8, 642 | 187, 823 
November. ............---.- 38, 322 491 2411) 1, 510 | 39, 960 | 8, 097 1, 303 | 8, 673 | 6, 989 | 153, 474 
| | | | } | 











1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 


ovtlinng job opportunities for veterans and 
stressing the need for workers in the railroad 
industry appeared various service organs and 


State American Legion magazines during the 
month. 

Employers throughout the Nation continued 
their efforts to compensate for the labor shortage 
in every manner practicable. Carriers which had 
an inadequate force of mechanics arranged for 
other carriers to make heavy repairs on their loco- 
motives. Agreements were made with labor 
organizations so that men who could be replaced 
by women might be transferred for the duration 
of the war to other occupations for which women 
are not so well suited. Other agreements to meet 
the Christmas rush provided that certain groups 
of workers, after 8 hours on their regular jobs, 
might be transferred to mail and baggage handling 
at time and a half pay. 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: 


2 Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 


During November, further agreements were 
concluded with the Mexican Government, where- 
by its nationals would be permitted to renew their 
contracts for engaging in railroad work in this 
country and permitting the recruitment of addi- 
tional Mexican nationals, mainly for replacement 
purposes. The new agreement set 20,000 as the 
quota of Mexican railroad workers to be main- 
tained constantly, and authorized the recruitment 
of 4,300 workers to bring the number up to that 
quota. All but 50 of the additional workers were 
allocated at once by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to five carriers, two of them new participants 
in the plan. The program now embraces 14 
employers and every Board region. 


Unemployment Insurance Operations 


The decline in employment on class I railroads 
from the mid-July peak to mid-November 





Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average num- 
ber of compensable days for certifications in benefit year 1943-44, by month} 





Certifications with 14 


Certifications with 8-13 days of 
days of unemployment 


unemployment 


Yortifieati 2 wi F_” Aave 
All certifications Certifications with 5-7 days of 


unemployment 

















Aver- Aver- | | Aver- 
Type of certification and age Per- | Per- age | por. | | | age 
period Aver- | Aver- | num- } Cont | Aver- | Aver cent | Aver- | Aver- | num- | (74 | Aver- | Aver- | num- 
Num- | age age ber of all age age of all age age ber | o:all | ®8@ | age | ber 
ber pay- daily | of com- certifi- | P@Y- daily | certifi- pay daily | of com- certifi- | P8Y- | daily | of com- 
ment | benefit | pens- | ~ ti .| Ment | benefit | cations | ment | benefit | pens- | ~~... | ment | benefit | pens- 
| able | Cations | | | ‘able cations | | ablo 
days ? | | | | days ? | | | days ? 
; 7 ; | | | | | | } 
Certifications for first regis- | | | 
tration period: | R | | | 
oe | : 304 , $18.94 $3. 17 5. 97 69.4 | $22.15 $3. 16 30.6 $3. 21 5 
ee x 551 20. 35 3. 44 5. 92 66. 1 23. 98 3. 43 33. 9 3. 49 3. 
September __---.----- 341 20. 2 3. 32 6. 16 72.4 23. 29 3. 33 27.6 3. 35 >a. ee - 
US eS ae ees 297 19. 78 3. 32 5.95 65. 3 23. 63 3. 38 34. 7 3.16 | 3.97 | rey, Tiere’ lease we 
November. : 293 19.47} 3.30 5.90 | 66.2 23. 05 3. 29 33.8 | REO “Oote canees Seed 7 
Certifications for subs sequent t | | | | } 
registration ee. | | | | | | 
eee 21 27. 64 2. § 9.67 | 90.5 9.5 | 19.00 2.92 | 6.50 2 eee, ec aoe, Hane 
CN se Ce eae 968 29. 75 3. 32 8. 96 | 74.6 19.8 21.3 3.05 6. 98 5.6 $7. 26 $3. 30 2. 20 
September 1, 239 29. 14 3. 8. 88 71.9 | 23.3 20. 24 2. 97 6. 81 4.8 7. 00 3. 44 2. 04 
October a _— 1, 208 28. 29 3. 32 8. 52 67.5 | 33. 23. 8 21.76 | 3.20 6.81 8.7 5.71 3. 10 1. 84 
November-.-.....----- 1, 254 28.60 | 3.27 8.75 | 70.3 33.25 | 23. 6 20. 40 3. 04 6.71 6.1 6. 53 3. 06 2. 14 








1 Data cover only certifications for unemployment in the current benefit 
year. Data for initial certifications in all months and subsequent certifica- 
tions in July are based on a complete tabulation; data for subsequent certi- 
fications in other months, except total number of certifications and average 


payment for all certifications, are based on a 50-percent sample. 
? Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
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amounted to 27,000, while the maintenance-of-way 
and structures group decreased by 30,000. 
Throughout this same period the number of claims 
for unemployment insurance remained close to the 
2,000 mark in each month. Although there is 
usually some seasonal unemployment in the rail- 
road industry in November, the unemployment in- 
surance rolls this year failed to rise appreciably. 

During November, 490 applications for certif- 
icate of benefit rights were received, almost half of 
them in the New York and Atlanta regions. The 
number received in each of these regions was about 
twice that for any of the other seven regions. In 
the July-November period 3,100 applications were 
received, compared with 14,300 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1942-43. 

The November total of 2,110 claims for benefits 
was a little higher than that in any other month of 
the current benefit year but below the number in 
any month prior to June 1943. About 150 more 
claims were received in November than in October. 
A major part of the rise was due to an increase of 
120 claims in the New York region. Smaller 


increases occurred in the Cleveland, Denver, and 
Minneapolis regions. 

Less than $40,000 was paid in November on 
1,510 certifications for unemployment benefits. 
The number of payments was slightly larger than 
in the preceding month but only one-fourth that in 
November 1942. Through November 30 of this 
benefit year, 7,300 payments were made for a total 
of $190,300. 

The average amount paid in November for 
initial periods of unemployment was $19.47, or 31 
cents less than in October. Both the average daily 
benefit rate and the average number of compens- 
able days per certification were somewhat smaller 
than the corresponding averages for October initial 
payments. The average for subsequent periods 
increased from $28.29 in October to $28.60 in 
November. The average daily benefit rate for 
subsequent certifications was 5 cents less than in 
October, but the average number of compensable 
days increased from 8.52 to 8.75 per certification. 

The 296 benefit accounts opened in November 


brought to 2,000 the total opened in 1943-44. 


Unemployment Insurance and Financial Assistance for 
Ex-servicemen: Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 


and New Zealand 


Laws and orders for the economic rehabilitation 
of the men and women who have served in the 
present war are already in effect in several of the 
United Nations. Before the end of the war, 
these plans may undergo various changes 01 
modifications or be completely superseded by 
other plans. This note summarizes briefly the 
provisions relating to unemployment insurance 
rights and financial assistance now in effect in 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand. 

British provisions for demobilization and read- 
justment of veterans to civilian life are limited, 
according to availabie information, to assuring 
eligibility for unemployment insurance by con- 
tribution credits for military service, and to grants 
for education and training. Canada will rely 
in part on unemployment insurance and in part 
on a special program of financial assistance. 
Australia and New Zealand plan financial assist- 
ance for veterans without reference to unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


and 
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Great Britain 


Even before the war the British unemployment 
insurance system! provided benefit rights for 
discharged members of the armed forces. Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1935, dis- 
charged seamen, marines, soldiers, and airmen 
were credited with contributions at the rate of 
one for every week of service, irrespective of 
previous insurance status. _ Reservists, territorials, 
auxiliary airmen, and enlisted men called for 
active service during an emergency were credited 
with contiibutions for the first 4 months of service, 
provided they normally worked in an insured 
employment. 

The provisions of the 1935 act were amended in 
1939 and 1942,? “to regularize the insurance 
position of persons engaged in various forms of 


' The following discussion is concerned with amendments to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. Information on plans for education and training 
may be obtained from the pamphlet, ‘‘Further Education and Training 
Scheme,” published by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, April 
1943. 

2 Statutory Rules and Orders 1939, No. 1944; S. R. & O. 1942, No. 2669. 
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national service, whether in the Armed Forces or 
otherwise.” The amendments eliminate, for the 
duration of the emergency, the distinction between 
the regular armed forces and the reserves, pro- 
viding credit for each week of service without 
regard to previous insurance status or length of 
service. These provisions were extended to 
officers and members of auxiliary defense organi- 
zations, among them the Women’s Royal Naval 
Service, the Auxiliary Territoria] Service, and 
women members of the Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ments. They were made applicable also to 
persons who go abroad for work in specified war 
occupations, whether they have previously been 
insured or not, to members of police forces re- 
cruited for war services, and to nursing auxiliaries 
connected with hospitals or the Civil Defense 
Scheme. 

Ex-servicemen and women who have been 
credited with contributions as though they had 
been in insurable employment may receive un- 
employment benefits for 30 weeks. The amounts 
to which they (and other insured workers) are 
entitled are as follows: 


Insured Workers 


Weekly benefit 
Men: 


(in shillings) 


et Wears ANOOVE!. q. <<. nos enccomsesneeedes 20 
AOI S ise pete e wun ereceeeeeeweemat 16 
Women: 
BIDpCATRANG@ OVE <_<... cose sc dooen seceade 18 
AC RINE fie cde sos te seteceaaiad 14 
Additional benefits payable for dependents: 
(Gr MOTE BOUNEs. nscccod a cecuceonaeee 10 
PRN en Scones coiee c d 4 
PMWUANI oo 5 oak nate oweueeesde. 8 
Mach additional child ........ 2-2 .s-2ss2e5e. 3 


1 Men and women under 21 who are entitled to a dependent’s allowance 
receive benefits at full adult rates. 


Unemployment benefits to discharged seamen, 
marines, soldiers, and airmen are financed by the 
Admiralty, Army Council, and Air Council, re- 
spectively. These departments are required to 
pay, out of funds provided by Parliament for 
Navy, Army, and Air Force services, the amount 
necessary to defray the cost of this program as 
determined by the Treasury. This amount is in 
lieu of both employer and employee contributions. 

The 1938 act provides that a man or woman 
discharged or dismissed in consequence of having 
been convicted in military or civil court shall be 
disqualified from benefits for 6 weeks following 
discharge or dismissal. 
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Canada 


Canadian provisions for demobilization of armed 
forces are extensive and detailed. In addition to 
rehabilitation grants, unemployment insurance, 
and out-of-work benefits, they include clothing 
allowances, traveling expenses, remedial medical 
treatment, reinstatement or preference in em- 
ployment and placement services, vocational 
training, educational grants, temporary disability 
benefits, permanent disability pensions, and loans 
for purchase of land and buildings. Rehabili- 
tation grants consisting of 30 days’ pay with 
allowances for dependents are payable to those 
with at least 183 days of continuous service. 
Unemployment insurance is available to ex- 
servicemen and women only if they have been 
employed in an insured occupation for at least 
15 weeks after discharge; out-of-work benefits are 
payable to distharged persons who are capable 
of work but for whom no work is available.® 
Farmers and other self-employed individuals will 
receive the equivalent of out-of-work benefits 
while awaiting returns from their enterprises. 

Unemployment insurance.—Ex-servicemen and 
women who enter insurable employment and work 
during any 12-month period for 15 weeks, whether 
continuous or not, will be considered to have been 
in employment covered by the Canadian Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act for the whole period of 
service in the armed forces since July 1, 1941, the 
effective date of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Contributions for the period of service will be paid 
into the Unemployment Insurance Fund by the 
public treasury at the average rate of employer 
and employee contributions for the imsured per- 
son during the first 15 weeks of insured employ- 
ment subsequent to discharge. This provision 
is applicable even in case of dishonorable discharge. 
Benefit rights are determined by the usual pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The benefit scale ranges from $4.08 to $12.24 a 
week for asingle person and from $4.80 to $14.40 
for a person with dependents. Benefits are pay- 
able for one-fifth the number of days for which 
contributions have been paid during the 5 years 
preceding the benefit year, less a charge for one- 
third the number of days, if any, for which bene- 
fits have been paid in the 3 years preceding the 
benefit year. Provisions are included for con- 
~ 8 “Post-Discharge Re-Establishment Order,’’ Order in Council, P. C. 7633, 


Oct. 1, 1941, as amended by P. C. 2602, Apr. 1, 1942, and by P. C. 2/3241, 
Apr. 20, 1943. 
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verting into unemployment insurance benefit 
charges, weeks for which out-of-work benefits or 
grants were paid. 

Out-of-work benefits —Benefits similar to those 
for unemployment insurance are payable to dis- 
charged persons who are capable of employment 
but for whom no work is available, for a period 
not exceeding the length of service or for 52 weeks, 
whichever is the lesser. A discharged person 
may not receive out-of-work benefits for the first 
9 days of unemployment, or for any period dur- 
ing which he may have been paid a rehabilita- 
tion grant, or for any period more than 18 months 
after discharge. These benefits are financed by 
the public treasury and, except when specially 
allowed, are not payable in cases of desertion or 
dishonorable discharge. 

Out-of-work benefits are provided at the rate of 
$10.20 per week for a single person, and $14.40 
per week for a married person. Additional 
allowances are provided for dependents: A weekly 
allowance of $4.20 may be paid for a person in 
lieu of wife,* $3.46 for a parent or parents, $2.77 
for the first child, $2.77 for the second child, $2.31 
for the third child, and $1.85 for each additional 
child up to a total of three. 

Out-of-work benefits are comparable to the 
higher classes of benefits provided in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act for single and married 
persons. Since, however, they are augmented by 
dependents’ allowances on the same scale as those 
paid on behalf of dependents of men serving in the 
armed forces, the amount of the out-of-work 
benefit payable to an individual with dependents 
may be higher than the unemployment benefit he 
may later receive. A married individual with a 
dependent parent and six children will receive the 
maximum out-of-work benefit of $31.26 a week, 
more than twice the maximum unemployment 
benefit.® 


4 The additional allowance for person in lieu of wife is paid in the discretion 
of the Minister toa woman who, though not legally married to the discharged 
person, was living with him at the time of his enlistment and on whose ac- 
count dependents’ allowance was being paid by the Department of National 
Defence at the time of his discharge. 

5 The Department of Pensions and National Health has given the following 
explanation of the discrepancy between unemployment insurance and out- 
of-work benefits: ‘‘In comparing the rates of benefit payable under the Post- 
Discharge Re-Establishment Order and those payable under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, it should be borne in mind that the former is concerned 
with the rehabilitation of ex-servicemen by the State whereas the latter is 
concerned only with providing a benefit . . . during temporary unemploy- 
ment. ... In many cases, the discharged person with dependents [may 
have] wished to operate a farm, to take vocational training or to resume his 
education but found that the responsibility of caring for his dependents 
prevented him from doing so, and for this reason he was forced to seek work 
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The rights of discharged service women to out- 
of-work benefits are limited. They may not 
receive benefits in excess of their rate of pay at 
date of discharge. A married woman will receive 
no benefit if her husband is capable of supporting 
her and under legal obligation to do so. 

A person receiving out-of-work benefits may be 
required to accept training or instruction to fit 
him for employment and is, of course, required to 
accept a suitable job when offered. 


Australia 


A Commonwealth Act to establish a National 
Welfare Fund was assented to in March 1943. 
This act provided, among other things, for unem- 
ployment or sickness benefits, but these programs 
are not yet in operation. Recent additions to the 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Regulations re- 
quire placing discharged members of the armed 
forces in employment. Although there is no 
mention of unemployment insurance, provision is 
made for sustenance of ex-servicemen awaiting 
employment for a period not exceeding 3 months. 
The rates, inclusive of any war pension, are 42s. 
per week for a veteran, 18s. for a wife, and 7s. 6d. 
for each child, but not more than 22s. 6d. for all 
children in the family. A veteran in need of im- 


mediate assistance 


may, however, receive an 
additional amount not exceeding £5. £10 is 


allowed for tools of a trade or professional instru- 
ments, and an additional amount up to £40 may 
be borrowed for this purpose. 
to the place of employment.® 


New Zealand 


Although New Zealand has a comprehensive 
unemployment 


Fares may be paid 


insurance program, plans for 
rehabilitation of veterans have been made without 
reference to unemployment insurance. When a 
member of the forces returns from abroad, he 
cannot be discharged from the services until a 
war pension has been granted or he has found 
suitable employment, or until financial aid has 
been granted by the Social Security Department 
(Continued on page 56) 


almost immediately, and was unable to take advantage of the rehabilitation 
services offered by the Department of Pensions and National Health. ... 
The Department of Pensions and National Health felt that it was preferable 
to give an ex-serviceman training if he needed it and to guide him into a 
permanent vocation than to have him forced by family responsibilities to 
take a temporary job in a war industry.” 

6 First and Second Reports of the Committee of Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives Appointed to Inquire Into and Report on the 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, p. 18. 
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Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Certi- 
fied, November 1943 

At the end of November, monthly benefits 
were in force for almost 870,900 beneficiaries at a 
monthly rate of nearly $15.9 million, an increase 
of less than 2 percent over the number and 
amount in force at the end of October (table 1). 
During November monthly benefits were awarded 
to 20,850 persons while the entitlements of 
6,100 beneficiaries were terminated. 

The distribution by payment status of benefits 
in force at the end of November shows little 
change from that a month earlier; 15 percent of 
the total number of benefits in force were in 
conditional-payment status and less than half of 
1 percent in deferred-payment status. 

While primary and supplementary benefits 
continue to decrease as a proportion of the total 
number of benefits in force, this decline is so 
slow that the distribution by type of benefit 
shows little change from month to month. 
Primary benefits made up 43.1 percent of the 


Table 2.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum payments 
certified, by type of payment, November 1943 and 
cumulative, January-November 1943 





l 
November 1943 





























Ss —— Total 
low | Percentage dis- amount 
Type of payment | co } } tribution certified 
| ber of | Visnonnt. | January- 
bene- pa ified | | November 
fici- | certified | die: 1943 
| ies 1 | 
| aries | ficiaries |Amoun 
Monthly benefits 2_- | 742, 836 3 $13, 850, 15: 100.0 100. olss1so, 910, 852 
Primary- 305, 834 7, 295, 249 41.2 52. 75, 380, 701 
Supple mentary. came 100, 102 1; 270, 891 13. 5| 9. i 13, 189, 618 
a 91, 912) 1, 174, 182 12.4 8.5 12, 023, 353 
2, en 8, 190 96, 709) 1,1) “7 1, 166, 265 
Serviver’s.....<..«. 4 336, 900 5, 284, 018} 45.3 38.1 52, 340, 533 
Widow’s.........| 44,650 923, 487] 6.0 6.6} 8, 765, 867 
Widow’s current - 70, 339 1, 480, 743 9.5 10.7 15, 244, 535 
Child’s a 218, 044 2, 825, 026 29.3 20. 4 27, 781,045 
Parent’s....- | 3,867 54, 762 . 5) 4) 549, 086 
Lump-sum pay- | | | 
ments | 410, 242 1; 449 ORR) lec | ISR TS 
Under 1939 amend- | H | 
ments 5 ‘ 10, 185 a nee 16, 331, 279 
Under 1935 act &____| 57 oe aoe 30 





1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after certification. 

2 Distribution by type estimated. 

3 Includes retroactive payments. 

4 Number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were based. 

5’ Payable with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no 
= could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worke r 
died 

6 Pays able with respect to workers who died prior to January 1940. 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force! in each payment status?’ and actions effected during the month, by type of 
benefit, November 1943 


[Current month’s data corrected to Dec. 11, 1943] 





Total Primary 


Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit alr d action ~ enti Cee ies amo Tae pn " ea "y ant aie Heres fis oe fae Gea 
- s bum- : Num- Num- Num- Num- Num 
Number, Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber | Amount ber Amount ber | Amount jAmount 





In force as of Oct. 31, 1943 
Current-payment status 
Deferred-payment status 


$15, 607, 394 370, 073 $8, 604, 682 106, 385 
13, 028, 659 297, 573) 6, 959, 941, 89, 419 
62, 030 976 2, 934 340 


















Conditional-payment status 2, 516, 705 cor Sor 16, 626 
Suspended____--- 2, 089, 591 1, 354, 016) 13, 991 
Frozen agi 27, 114 247,791, 2,635 

Actions during November 1943 | 

Benefits awarded 20, 850 379, 186, 6,869) 170,037) 2, 513 

Entitlements terminated 6, 108 109, 183) 2, 029 48, 835 956 

Net adjustments 4 105 2, 681 6 349 1 

In force as of Nov. = = ..; 870,871 15, 880, 078 374, 919, 8, 726, 233,107, 943 

Current-payment status ..| 734,107, 13, 263 301, 634) 7, 063, 206 90, 756 

Deferred-payment aie 3 ¢ L, 959 42, 295 369 

Conditional-payment stat 2, 4) 71,326, 1,620,732, 16,818 
Suspended ; 2, 8 62,327! 1,374,135 14, 178 
Frozen. 430,316, 8,999)  246,597| 2,640 





$1, 316, 12 2 240, 329 $2, 950, 079 43, 
1 





(0) $884, 569, 91, 504 $1, 801, 640 
9: 0, 870,497; 68, 105 = 
134 3, 310 


3, 843) $50, 302 
3, 786) 49, 574 


» 


218, 914, 2, 691, 





508 291 5, 274 3 43 

20, 907 25 526} 10,762) 23, 108 455, 087 54 685 

17, 815 2 349 6, 983° 17, 967 354. 440 50 628 

3, 092 3 177 3,779; 5,141 100, 647 4) 57 

32,444) 6,918 86,001; 1,631) 33,332) 2,808 55, 862 lll 1, 510 
11,905 1,870 24, 202 157 3, 059 1, 069 20, 835 27 347 
25 75 1, 637 2 26 21 652 0 —8 

245, 452 15, 366° 914, 868) 93, 264, 1,837,319, 3,927; 51, 457 

100 224, 229 44,665 899,909, 68,960 1, 358, 581 3, 863) 50, 630 
445 133 3, 333 284 5, 114 4 54 

20, 778 568 26; 24, 020 473, 624 60 773 

17, 659 385 18, 688 369, 120 55 697 

3, 119 183 5, 332 104, 504 5 76 








1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations 
(see footnote 3), cumulative from January 1940. 

2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to 
deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Bene- 
fit in deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. 
Benefit in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite 


period; if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended 
benefit; otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 

3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to 
benefits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
of 1939 amendments, sec 203(a) and (b) and from other administrative actions. 
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total in force at the end of November as com- 
pared with 43.6 percent 3 months earlier. 

Almost $13.9 million was certified for monthly 
benefit payments to 742,800 beneficiaries (table 
2). Lump-sum payments based on the wages 
of 10,200 deceased workers amounted to more 
than $1.4 million. For the first 11 months of 
1943, certifications of lump-sum payments under 
the 1939 amendments totaled $16.3 million, 
almost $1.4 million more than the amount certi- 
fied during the entire preceding year. 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
tember 1943 


July-Sep- 


Establishment of 2.1 million new employee 
accounts in the third quarter of 1943 increased 
to 74.5 million the total number established by 
the end of September 1943. The number of 
living social security account holders is esti- 
mated at 68.1 million, nearly 65 percent of the 
total population aged 14 and over (table 3). 

The volume of accounts established in July— 
September was 8.2 percent less than that in the 
corresponding quarter of 1942, but within 1 
percent of the number in July-September 1941. 
As compared with the second quarter of 1943, 
the third quarter showed a contraseasonal decline 
of 1 percent, primarily the result of a decrease in 
the number of female applicants. The 1.2 mil- 
lion accounts established for female applicants, 
on the other hand, exceeded that in any third 
quarter since the initial registration period. 

The number of male applicants rose somewhat 
from the second to the third quarter because the 
number of Negro men who applied increased 31 
percent to 114,000. At the same time, a 12- 
percent increase in the number of Negro women 


Table 4.—Distribution of account-number applicants unde 


Table 3.—Number of applicants for account numbers, 
by year, 1940-42, and first, second, and third quarters 
1943, and estimated number of account-number 
holders at end of each period ' 





Estimated number of account- 
number holders 14 years and 
over as of end of period 2 


Applicants for ac- 
count numbers 





Percent of esti- 





rT] 
| 














Period © — total 
. | Cumula- | population 14 
gua | tive total | Number | Years and over 3 
eriod | 28 ofend | & 
Pp | of period | ee " 
| as 
| | | — Male male 
1940 5, 226, 688| 54, 225, 407| 49, 900, 000} 48 48. 8.7] 66.6} 30.9 
1941 6, 677, 584! 60, 902,991) 56,000, 000} 54.0} 72.0] 36.0 
1942 | 7, 637, 416} 68, 540, 407} 63, 000, 000! 60.2) 77.4) 43.2 
January-March 1943__| 1, 705,041) 70, 245, 448! 64, 500, 000| 61. 6| 78.3) 44.9 
April-June 1943_....._| 2,116,153) 72,361, 601/ 66,400,000} 63.2) 79.4) 47.0 
July-September 1943 | 2, 093, 416] 74,455,017) 68,100,000} 64.6) 80.3) 48.9 
| | | | | 





1 These figures differ slightly from those presented prior to the October 
1943 issue because of revisions made on the basis of data on multiple accounts 
obtained from a sample study of accounts established through the end of 
1940. 

2 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of accounts established for 
duplications as well as for deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

3 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by U. S. Bureau of the 
Census; includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


applicants gave a further indication of the con- 
tinued transfer of workers to covered industries 
from domestic service and other noncovered 
pursuits; the 212,000 applications from Negro 
women and girls accounted for 17 percent of all 
female applicants in the quarter. The total 
number of Negro applicants—326,000—consti- 
tuted the largest number in any quarter since the 
period of initial registration and represented a 
5.7-percent increase over July-September 1942. 
Accounts established for white applicants declined 
1.5 percent for males and 5.6 percent for females. 

The largest proportion of applications continued 
to come from the usual labor-reserve groups. 
Boys under 20, women of all ages, and men 60 
and over, together represented 90 percent of all 
applicants in July-September 1943, as compared 


r 20 years of age, by sex and age, July-September 


1943 and 1942 
































Total Male Female 
Age July—September July—September July—September 
See awe seer Percentage|_.. === | «Percentage | | Percentage 
change | change change 

1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 

| | | 
Under 20, total___- 1,140,913 | 1,189, 222 4.1 587, 352 | 683, 912° —14.1 553, 561 505, 310 +9.5 
= l- — = = = = —! =——=S.\ _ 
Under 18, total____- mene’ 937, 155 829, 330 | +13.0 530, 974 | 524, 729 | +1.2 406,181 | 304, 601 +33. 3 
eS 0a - a a ee = — a — —— 
Under 14___. and : 86, 948 36, 849 +136. 0 70, 990 | 33, 301 +113. 2 15, 958 | 3, 548 +349. 8 
a --- 141,121 72, 949 | +93. 5 95, 808 | 59, 307 | +61.5 45, 313 | 13, 642 | 232. 2 
15 : 215, 932 152, 350 | +41.7 128, 336 | 110, 363 | +16.3 87, 596 | 41. 987 +108. 6 
16 a 296, 512 297, 557 —.4 147, 984 | 178, 265 —17.0 148, 528 | 119, 292 +24. 5 
17 - J 196, 642 269, 625 | —27. 87, 856 | 143, 493 —38.8 108, 786 126, 132 —13.8 
18. : 135, 450 240, 872 | —43.8 41,147 | 109, 115 | —62.3 94, 303 | 131, 757 | —28.4 
19 ©. puicdk each eawioda : 68, 308 119, 020 —42.6 15, 231 | 50, 068 | —69.6 53, 077 | 68, 952 | —23.0 
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Table 5.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, July-September 1943! 



































Total Male | Female 
Age group —- 
Total White 2 Negro Total | White? | Negro | Total White 2 Negro 
ee ee | | | 
| | | 
Total___- 2, 093, 416 1, 767, 724 | 325, 692 847, 226 733, 283 | 113,943 | 1, 246, 190 1, 034, 441 | 211, 749 
| | 

wneger 16... . 2.5... 228, 069 200, 348 27, 721 166, 798 145, 620 21,178 61, 271 54, 728 6, 543 
i] ____a 912, 844 786, 089 126, 755 420, 554 364, 714 55, 840 492, 290 421, 375 70, 915 
20-24 157, 530 110, 136 47, 394 30, 139 22, 291 7, 848 127, 391 87, 845 39, 546 
25-29 113, 537 81, 474 32, 063 19, 707 14, 871 4, 836 93, 830 66, 603 27, 227 
30-34__....- 116, 783 91, 070 25, 713 22, 128 18, 069 4, 059 94, 655 73, 001 21, 654 
35-39__ 120, 174 98, 804 21, 370 26, 341 22, 438 3, 903 93, 833 76, 366 17, 467 
40-44 108, 254 92, 411 15, 843 27, 712 24, 093 3, 619 80, 542 68, 318 12, 224 
45-49 99, 210 88, 192 11,018 28, 003 24, 635 3, 368 71, 207 63, 557 7, 650 
50-54 as 80, 868 73, 946 6, 922 25, 894 23, 132 2, 762 54, 97: 50, 814 4, 160 
55-59____- 63, 573 58, 951 4, 622 23, 879 21, 673 2, 206 39, 694 37, 278 2, 416 
60-64_...... 43, 485 40, 659 2, 826 20, 725 19, 075 1, 650 22, 760 21, 584 1,176 
| 27, 539 25, 572 1, 967 17, 635 | 16, 184 1, 451 9, 904 9, 388 516 
70 and over__..._.._- 21, 163 19, 933 1, 230 17, 456 | 16, 395 1, 061 | 3, 707 3, 538 169 
Unknown_______-- 87 139 248 255 | 93 | 162 | 132 46 86 

















1 Excludes 5,257 applicants whose sex and/or race is unknown. Also ex- 
cluded from the data are about 46,000 applications received from War Depart - 


with 84 and 77 percent in the third quarters of 
1942 and 1941, respectively. In both the second 
and third quarters of 1943 the number of male 
applicants under 20 years of age was smaller than 
in the corresponding quarter of 1942. Presum- 
ably, this decrease was caused by continued in- 
duction of young men into the armed forces as 
well as by the depletion of the reserve of young 
men without account numbers. The reduced rate 
at which women are being drawn into covered 
industry is apparent from the increase of less than 
8 percent in the number of female applicants from 
the third quarter of 1942 to the third quarter of 
1943, as compared with increases of 26 percent 


ment civilian employees; account-number data in the period January-June 
1943 excluded about 67,000 applications from these persons. 
2 Represents all races other than Negro. 


between corresponding periods of 1941 and 1942 
and of 48 percent in 1940-41. 

Accounts were established in July-September 
1943 for 92,000 persons aged 60 years and over, 
or almost 10 percent more than in the third 
quarter of 1942. Improvement in employment 
opportunities for elderly women willing and able 
to enter the labor market is indicated by the fact 
that the number of applications for account 
numbers from women 60 years of age and over 
was almost double the number received in the 
third quarter of 1942. On the other hand, the 
number of male applicants in those ages decreased 
14 percent. 
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Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Net benefit payments certified to the Treasury 
in November dropped slightly to $11.2 million. 
Employee-annuity payments were higher than in 
October, but in pensions, survivor 
annuities, and lump-sum death benefits more than 
offset the increase. Monthly fluctuations, how- 
ever, are due to a combination of chance factors 
and do not necessarily indicate a change in the 
trend of operations. Compared with the first 5 
months of 1942-43, payments in the current fiscal 
year through November were 4 percent higher; 
employee annuities increased by 5 percent and sur- 
vivor annuities by 9 percent, while lump-sum 
death benefits 25 percent; death-benefit 
annuities fell off 7 percent and pensions 12 percent. 


decreases 


rose 





*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 
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Of the November payments, $9.0 million repre- 
sented the total monthly amount of the 135,000 
employee annuities in force at the end of the 
month. The number of annuities in force has 
been rising steadily. In the first 5 months of 
1943-44, the annuity rolls increased by an aver- 
age of 745 a month, as compared with 539 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. The increase in 
any month, except for minor adjustments, equals 
the excess of new certifications over terminations 
by death. This year’s rise was due to a 20-per- 
cent increase in the number of certifications, and 
only a 10-percent increase in terminations. 

The pension rolls have declined steadily; only 1 
new case was added in the first 5 months of this 
fiscal year and 2 in all of 1942-43. In July- 


November 1943, an average of 243 pensions a 
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Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by class of benefit, November 1943! 





Pensions to former | 











' . ie ae see Death-benefit 
wie oe Total | Employee annuities carrier pensioners Survivor annuities | annuities 2 
eriod and action | aed | 
| 
| Number; Amount | Number; Amount | Number| Amount Number} Amount | Number} Amount 
| a | | | | | 
_ ef ea oe. ol ee | 162,232 $10, 441,655 | 134,804 | $8,930,704 | 23,319 | $1,377, 899 3, 509 $111, 790 | 600 $21, 262 
uring November 1943: } | | 4 
Initial certifications. -_.........-.....--- | 1,715 112, 459 1, 615 109, 075 0 0 | 30 | 1, 020 | 70 2, 362 
Terminations by death (deduct) - -_-... | 1, 255 | 79, 683 904} 60, 620 264 16, 161 15 | 479 | 72 2, 422 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1943_____-- emewe 162, 670 | 10, 474, 905 135,497 | 8, 979,914 23,053 | 1, 361, 574 3, 522 | 112, 213 | 598 21, 202 
Total payments (net). ...----- ee |, 193, 795 |... 9, 264, 852 |... 1, 349,679 |.......-..] 114,087 }...-.-_.-- 28, 322 





1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, 
not for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death 
are for period in which notice of death was received, not for period in which 
beneficiary died. In-force data represent certifications less terminations by 
death; they are adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and termina- 
tions for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery 
from disability, commutation to lump-sum payment). Certifications are 


month was terminated by death, compared with 
265 in the same period a year ago. By the end of 
November, the pension rolls had been reduced to 
23,100, and the monthly amount payable, to $1.4 
million. 

The survivor-annuity rolls are growing slowly. 
In the first 5 months of the current fiscal year, an 
average of 34 cases a month was certified and 11 


reported on an accounting-month basis ended on approximately the 20th, 
terminations are reported through the 10th, and total payments are on 
calendar-month basis. Cents omitted. 
2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Termi- 
nations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 
3 Includes $436,904 for lump-sum death benefits. 


terminated by death, bringing the number in force 
at the end of November to 3,522 and the monthly 
amount payable to $112,000. The number of 
death-benefit annuities in force has remained at a 
fairly constant level; at the end of November there 
were 598 at a monthly amount of $21,200. The 
1,167 lump-sum death benefits certified during the 
month averaged $369.88. 





(Continued from page 51) 

to carry him along until he has reestablished 
himself.’ Demobilization plans emphasize train- 
ing, reemployment, and loans. Servicemen are 
granted leave on full military pay for 28 days, 
free railway transportation, and civilian clothing 
allowances. Those in need of medical attention 
receive medical and temporary or permanent 
disability pensions. 

Employers are obliged to reinstate pre-war 
employees in their former occupations or in other 
jobs, and to employ them under conditions no 
less favorable than which would have 
obtained if they had remained in continuous em- 
ployment. Reinstated ex-servicemen are to re- 
ceive any wage increases they would have received 
if they had remained with the employer. They 
may not be within 6 after 
reemployment. 

Government departments, 
Post and Telegraph, 
Service, have submitted to 


those 


dismissed months 
such as Railways, 
Public Works and Public 
the Rehabilitation 


7 Nash, Walter, New Zealand: 
254. 


A Working Democracy, New York, 1943, p. 
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Board detailed plans to absorb large numbers of 
ex-servicemen. At least half the men will find 
immediate employment on national development 
projects, such as hydro-electrical power schemes, 
irrigation, and flood control. These projects are 
linked with the expansion of production of con- 
sumer goods and services, and are not in the 
nature of unemployment relief jobs. 

Returned servicemen sannot be placed 
immediately in suitable employment receive re- 
habilitation allowances for as many as 13 weeks 
The rates run from £3 10s a week for a single man 
to £6 a week for a married man with a wife and 
five or more children. Additional financial as- 
sistance is given in the form of loans, such as 
exceeding £50 for tools 
and equipment, low interest loans up to £500 for 
purchase of stock-in-trade, plant, and working 
capital for the establishment of business, up to 
£3,500 for the purchase of farms, and a maximum 
of £1,500 to build or acquire a house.® 


who 


interest-free loans not 


8 New Zealand at War distributed by the 
ton, D.C., 


» New Zealand Legation, Washing- 


pp. 35-36. ‘Rehabilitation: Outline of New Zealand’s System,” 


New Zealand Legation, Washington, D. C., 1943, 8 pp. mimeo. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 





Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in November 
totaled $12.4 billion, 1.6 percent more than in 
October and 17.0 percent above the amount in 
November 1942 (table 1). Compensation of em- 
ployees increased 1.5 percent from October and 
entrepreneurial income, dividends and interest, 


1942 as a result of considerably higher farm income 
while dividends and interest, reflecting the increase 
in company earnings, showed a gain of 13 percent. 

The continued rise in old-age assistance and an 
upturn in general assistance caused an increase in 
direct relief payments over the October level 





and relief payments rose 1.3 percent, while social 
insurance and related payments remained un- 
changed. 

Wages paid in Government, including military 
pay rolls, and in industries covered by the old-age 
and survivors insurance program were 1-2 percent 
above October levels; wages paid in other indus- 
tries decreased or showed gains of less than 1 
percent. 

Entrepreneurial income amounting to $2.3 
billion was 10 percent above the level of November 


although the November total was 6 percent below 
payments a year earlier. 

Military allowances increased 16 percent in 
November, as higher rates became effective and 
more dependents began to receive payments. 

Social insurance and related payments, amount- 
ing to $142 million, showed no change from Octo- 
ber but were 4.4 percent above November 1942 
levels. During the past 3 months the level has 
been constant because increases in retirement, 
disability, and survivor payments and in work- 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-43 ! 
{In millions; data corrected to Jan. 6, 1944] 





| Entrepre- | 
neurial in- 


Public aid Social in- | 





la 
| Compensa- 


























m A Dividends surance and Military 
Calendar year and month | Total 2 tion of em- come, net | , Lapeer peers ie teed 
| ployees 3 rents, and | and interest Work Direct | T ee allowances? 
| royalties | relief 4 relief 5 | om 
| | | 
ROAR ree cs sodisede tants ee $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 | $9, 785 | $2, 155 | $672 | $955 |__- : 
_ ae duct 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 | 1, 639 836 3. ee 
1938 Baie | 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 | 2, 094 1, 008 ee 
BD er 70, 829 43, 906 13, 441 8, 891 | 1, 870 1,071 | ol eae 
| ee cceeaiics socel 76, 472 | 48, 309 14, 484 9, 175 | 1, 577 | 1, 098 | A) @ errs 
eee : ‘ 92, 229 | 60, 356 18, 139 | 9, 653 | 1, 213 | 1, 112 a to — 
on, eee | 115, 506 | 79, 427 23, 145 | 9, 331 | 586 | 1, 061 1, 823 | $122 
1942 | | 
November__.-_._----- | 10, 600 7,417 2, 125 778 24 84 136 | 35 
December. -.....---- | 10, 841 7, 600 2, 170 784 | 23 84 137 | 42 
| 
1943 | | | 
ee on 11,013 | 7,773 2, 151 791 19 | 83 | 139 56 
J ee 11, 236 | 7, 913 2, 231 | 799 | 15 | 81 | 139 | 58 
See ee iat 11, 448 | 8, 007 2, 340 806 | 11 | 78 | 141 64 
| as 11, 614 | 8, 140 2, 364 813 | 7 | 77 | 138 | 75 
eee 11, 680 | 8, 220 | 2, 348 820 | 4 | 76 | 138 74 
es 11, 826 8, 357 | 2, 341 | 828 | 2 | 77 | 140 | 80 
RRR Se eee ee 5 ol 11, 930 | 8, 457 | 2, 334 | 837 | 0 | 78 | 140 | 83 
LT ay EET 12, 066 | 8, 524 | 2, 388 | 847 | 0 | 77 | 140 | 89 
Bapbeinbet sss. cco - PES EAN 12, 067 | 8, 612 | 2, 280 | 859 0 | 78 | 142 95 
Ne oe si rae, 12, 207 | 8, 707 | 2, 309 | 870 | 0 | 78 142 100 
MGweNOe =o. 52-.- <2. pee ceeeeees 12, 397 | 8, 839 | 2, 339 881 0 | 79 142 | 116 
| | | | 





1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial income, net rents, and 





royalties; and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 1936-42 see October 1943 
Bulletin; November payment is $1 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes indusirial pensions and 
payments to the armed forces. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, and CCC. Excludes 
earnings of persons employed on other Federal agency projects financed 
from emergency funds; such earnings are included in compensation of em- 

woyees. 
, 5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public assistance programs and 
general assistance, value of food stamps issued by Food Distribution Admin- 
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istration under food stamp plan, and subsistence payments certified by Farm 
Security Administration. 

6 Payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad un- 
employment insurance. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents of members of the armed 
forces; portion deducted from military pay included under compensation 
of employees as part of military pay rolls. 

Source: U 


. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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men’s compensation have offset the drop in unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Payments under the selected social insurance 
and related programs shown in table 2 amounted 
to $76.2 million in November, slightly more than 
in October but ‘3.3 percent less than in Novem- 
ber of the preceding year, when 1942 payments 
were at their lowest. 

The $3.6 million expended under the State un- 
employment compensation laws and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act was 70 percent 
below the total in November 1942. Retirement, 
disability, and survivor payments rose 8 percent 
in the same period to $71.7 million. 

Monthly retirement and disability payments 


Table 


were slightly larger than in October under each 
of the four programs. Payments of $8.6 million 
to retired and disabled beneficiaries under the 
Social Security Act were 19 percent more than 

November 1942, while the more mature pro- 
grams gained at a less rapid rate. 

Total monthly survivor payments under all 
programs were 17 percent higher than a year ago. 
Total lump-sum payments to survivors decreased 
8 percent from October to November but were 
14 percent larger than in November 1942. 
Monthly survivor payments of $5.3 million under 
the social security program were 35 percent higher 
than in November of last year. Lump-sum pay- 
ments to survivors under this program amounted 


2.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-43! 


[In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 4, 1944] 





Retirement, disability, 





| 


Calendar year and | 


| Monthly retirement and disa- | 
bility payments 2 








and survivor payments 





| 
month | Total | 
| | atusen | | se | exes — 
| Total | Social | Rail- | Civil- Veter: | 
| Secur road Service! ans Ad-| o_; 
| | ity | Retire-| Com- |"Fijnis. | Social 
| | | Act3 ment mnis- tration ‘ Secur- 
| | Act 4 | sion’ |" ity 
| Act? 
| } 
1936____- $461, 760' $458, 765 | $683 $51, 630 $299, 001 
ee 505, 143) 499, 532 | 40,001) 53, 694) 299, 660 
er 972, 926] 575, 814) - --| 96,766) 56,118) 301, 277 
1939__......._._--.-/}1, 046, 006} 608, 095 ----| 107, 282) 58, 331 
1940__....--._.-.---/1, 191, 908) 654, 042,$21,075) 114, 166) 62,019) < 
eee 1, 090, 102} 726,631) 55,141) 119, 913) 64, 933 
1942______._._.....-/1, 137, 074] 780, 364] 80,304) 122, 806] 68, 115) ; 
1942 | } 
November__.._---- 78,801) 66,425) 7,191! 10,326; 5,820) 27,350; 3,921 
December__- 79, 567| 67,333) 7,338) 10,402) 5,858! 27,493) 4,082 
| 
| | 
1943 } | 
ee 80,392) 67,307) 7,464) 10,302) 5,91: 
February ---- 67,762) 7,623) 10,364) 5,§ 
March 68,776, 7,781) 10,386, 5,96 
.).) eee 68,882; 7,871) 10,106 5 
| eee 69,171; 7,976) 10,114 6,02 
June 69, 287) 8,004) 10,432) 6, 
July ioe 69, 703) 8,193) 10,447) 6, 
August 69, 509, 8,262) 10,565, 6,095 
September eee 70,490; 8,358; 10,602) 6, 
ST eee 71,377) 8,471) 10,609) 6,195 
November 71, 739 10,615; 6, 22 





8, 566] 





Unemployment 


| insurance payments 













_ _—— — Re- |- $$$ 
funds | 
Survivor payments to em- | 
ploy- 
ae —— es | | State | Rail- 
Monthly Lump-sum | yc } a | road 
— annem ——| Fed- | Total | ment | ploy- 
Civil | Vet saa eral | ™ | eom- | ment 
Rail- | y i 42) ei veh co? een | pensa- | Insur- 
te? eter- | Social Ser- ans | < ms 
road |. 7. enne,| road ma Ad- | Ser- tion | ance 
Retire- 828 Ad-| Secur-' petire.| vice | Ad: | vices laws 11 | Act 12 
set nt minis- | ity ment Com- | minis- } } 
A tration §; Act ® Act 4| mis- | tra- 
ie — sion 5 | tion 1° 
= = _——— 
$2, $99, 992 $4,062) $3,395) $: 

444, 96,370) $1, 278 4,401; 3,684 g 2, a 
1,383, 101,492) 10,478) $291) 4,604) 3 326 3, 786| . _- 
1,451! 109,192) 13,896; 1,926) 4,952, 3. 84¢ 29, 298] $5, 767 
1,448 105, 696) 11, 736 2,497; 5,810 3 2 700} 15, 889 
1,559, 111,799) 13, 328 y 6,170 4, 352 ,€ , 321] 14, 535 
1,603) 111,193) 15, 034 ry 114; 6,108) 4,120) 6,357 350, 353 344, ”084/ 6, 269 

| | | | 
| | 
35 9,372 1,104 344 553 309 645) 11,731 11, 574 157 
137 9,432) 1,362 413 489 327 §21; 11,713) 11, 558] 155 
} | 
| | 
| 

135 313 538 701} 12,384) 12,182 202 

138 421 547 408 11, 038 10, 878 160 

140 414 627 870 142 

128 517 668 781 106 

128 565 601 907 54 

143 513 629 571 41 

143 517 578 817 31 

148 470 565 : R86 43 

149 483, 644! 13353! 1,544 44 

146 465 625) 13 343 957 44 

142 437 419, 13 343 915 42 








1 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administra- 
tion. Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (in- 
cluding retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commis- 
sion and Veterans Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; 
Ste ite unemployment insurance payments are checks issued by State agencies 

? Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and dis- 
ability payments to veterans. 

3 Represents primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

4 Amounts certified, minus cancellations. Monthly payments to survivors 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

5 Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and 
disability fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund admin- 
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istered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement 
nclude accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. 
calendar years 1936-39 estimated on basis of fiscal-year data. 

6 Veterans’ pensions and compensation payments. 

7 Represents widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, 
Partly estimated. 

8 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

® Represents survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 
under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937-August 
1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are 
not survivor payments. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

1 Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures un- 
adjusted. 

12 1942 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of overpay- 
ments; monthly figures unadjusted. 

3 Preliminary estimate. 


payments 
Data for 


and child’s benefits. 





Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance 
and related programs, January 1938—November 1943 
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to $1.4 million, 31 percent more than in 1942. 
Aggregate monthly retirement, disability, and 


survivor payments were distributed among slight- 
ly more than 1.9 million beneficiaries. Almost 
16,000 individuals received lump-sum payments. 
The 742,800 monthly beneficiaries under the 
social security program represent about 464,000 
families. The number of beneficiaries receiving 
monthly retirement or survivor payments under 
the railroad and civil-service retirement pro- 
grams—239,300—closely approximate the num- 
ber of families which received benefits, inasmuch 
as these programs do not provide supplementary 
benefits for wives and children of retired workers. 
The 960,600 monthly beneficiaries under the 
Veterans Administration program represent ap- 
proximately 856,500 families. Unemployment in- 
surance benefits were paid to approximately 
57,100 individuals. 


. a ot ’ 
Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, 





November 1942=November 1943 


{in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 4, 1944] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries 


Unemployment 





insurance 





beneficiaries 



































‘ Em- 
Monthly retirement and Survivor beneficiaries ployees| ———,- 
disability beneficiaries | Actapgd | 
7 | receiv- | 
enema SS eens ee | : 
State Rail- 
Year and month | | | Monthly Lump-sum ’ | — unem- | road 
. . | “s : . | e | B 
Social | Rail- | Civil | Sl ae ee ee et ere leaving | =. bog 
Secur- | road | Service|“ *<"%*; } | = | Federal) .. | t 
ity | Retire-| Com- |8°S44-| social | Re Rail. | | Veter- | Social | ¥# a | Se ivil | Veter- | civil sae a 
Act! | ment mis- minis- | Secur- | roac ans Ad-| Secur- | roac ervice ans Ad- \service 9) pensa- | nsur- 
Act? letons |tration ‘ ity Retire- aay al as oa Retire- Com- |"yninis | | ,tion ance 
‘ie ‘. : ment sam * ment mis- | # | laws! Act 
| | | Acts Acts |ttation 7 Act Act | sion | tration | 
| | | 
— ‘ey ie | | Po OE Se oe Se Pe a a Ne ee as aa 
1942 | | | | | | | 
November... ....-.....- , 346.6 | 154.7 72.2) 624.0 | 247.8) 3.8] 316.1 7.9 | 10) 0.7 | 3.2) 8.9] 221.5 | 3.3 
December...........- - 351.8] 154.9) 72.7] 624.1] 255.1 3.8} 315.9] 9.7) 12 | .6 3.3] 7.3} 192.6 | 3.3 
} | | 
1943 | | | | 
BRONOTY <<. 2.2 pita ....---| 358.4 | 154.9 72.8 | 622.8 | 262.3 3.8] 311.5 | 9.8 1.0 | on 3.7 10.0 | 226.8 | 4.0 
February siete 364.6 | 155.4] 73.4] 622.0] 269.7 3.9] 311.2] 10.2 1.3 | at 3.7 9.3 | 208.6 | 3.5 
March Saeed, -| 369.9] 155.4 73.7 | 621.0] 279.2 3.9{ 311.9|] 11.9 | 1.2 | 8 4.4 14.8 | 181.5 | 2.6 
| re Scha 375.1 | 155.6 74.0 | 620.8 | 288.2 3.9 | 312.2 | 11.8 | 1.4 1.0 4.1 13.1 131.2 | 1.9 
2 ees Sia 380.6 } 155.6 74.4] 621.9} 297.2 3.9] 313.4 11.9 | 1.6 9 3.8 13.0] 119.5 |} 1.0 
June___- Sf 5 tie 383.9 | 156.0 74.8 | 623.0] 302.9 4.0] 314.8 10.0 | 1.4 9 3.8 12.2] 100.3 | Ey 
July ce eee aes ‘ 390.7 | 156.3 74.7 624.8 307.0 4.0} 313.1 | 10. 2 | 1.4 | 9 3.7 20.9 90.6 A 
AO 393.9 | 157.1 75.1) 627.0 | 312.4 4.1) 313.9) 10.2} 1.3 8 3.2 22.3] 88.8 ey 
September_______- jee 397.3 | 157.7 75.5 | 629.1 | 321.5 4.1] 315.6] 10.2 | 1.3 1.0 3.5 27.5 | 74.5 | SS 
October ae en 5 401.3 | 158.1 76.0 633.7 329. 5 | 4.1} 318.4 | 10.1 | 1.2 1.3 3.4 17.3 | 60.7 | ey 
November ete eae 405.9 | 158.6 76.6 | 640.1 | 336.9 | 4.1| 320.5) 10.2 1.2 8 3.4 18.4 | 56.4 Pe i 
| | 





1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children for whom benefits 
were certified. 

2 Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes disability 
annuitants. 

3 See table 2, footnote 5. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 
joint and survivor aati. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities 
of persons reemployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and 
Jan. 24, 1942. 

4 Veterans receiving pensions and compensation. 

5 Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

6 Widows re ceiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on 
roll as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 
annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit 
annuity are counted as 1. 


7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account 
payments were made during month. 

8 For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
payments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, 
deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments certified in month 
ended on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, employees who 
died before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 
survivors received payments; for Veterans Administration, survivors or other 


pone entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with 
urial of deceased veterans. 


§ See table 2, footnote 5, for programs covered. 

10 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

11 Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. 
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Financial and Economic Data 


Receipts 
Federal social security tax receipts in Novem- 
ber—$284 million—were 4 percent less than in Au- 
gust, the second month of the preceding quarter 
but accounted for 12 percent of total Federal 
receipts as compared with 10 percent in August. 
Receipts of $274 million in November raised 


Federal insurance contributions in the first 2 
months of the quarter to $315 million. This total 
indicates a decline of about 4.5 percent for the 
entire quarter as compared with July-September 
collections. Since the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics unadjusted index of weekly wages in all manu- 
facturing industries rose from an average of 313.4 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by. specified period, 1936-43 


{In millions] 





General and special accounts 


Public debt 





Receipts of Federal 
Government 


| 
2 





Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government 


iciniccimechiaimepecemaeaiit | 





























} Under the | | | | 
| | Under the So- Railroad | | | | | 
| | | cial Security | Retirement Trust } 
Act Board 
| | | | [pan] “GEES mie) “amc [counts Change a | 
kaa } | Rail- | | Net | Excess | excess | mn | | and |Unem- Rail 
Period } } } | } } : jreceipts|_ ~~~; general road 
| road | appro- | (+) 0 receipts} fan Total | SU=-_| ploy- retire-| All 
| | | Socis a] | Tetire- | | pria- lexpend- OF \halance | vivors | ment | went | other 
Secu ment Ad- | tions |Trans-) 4y | itures |exPen dj | insur- | trust |”, 
|notalt | } and |, All Total! |minis-| and fers | other | ay } itures | | | ance | fund Pa 
lz been unem-| ° | trative) trans- Ad- to | | | (-) | | | trust . | 
| ploy- | | ex- | fers to | minis- | rail- | | | | fund | | 
ment | — old-age | trative | road 
taxes 3 | and and ex- retire- | 
| | | | grants} sur- | penses | ment | | 
| | | to | vivors ac- 
| | States 5; insur- | count | } | 
| | | | | ; ance | | 
| | | | | trust 
} | fund 
| | | | | | re 
| | | | 
$252} (7) | $5,042) $8,442) $183 $265 $1 '$7, 993] $3,149] +$374] —$128 $36,425] $267 $312) _--__- $35, 846 
, 242) 5 $150| 5,488| 7,626 291 387 3} $146) 6, 799) —1,384, +306 338); 37, 165 662; 872 $66) 35, 565 
1938 39. ahaa ied | ), 668) 631 109; 4,928) 9,210 342) 503 3 107) 8, 255) —3, 542 +890 +622) 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267) 67| 37, 929 
1939-40_........- | 5,925] 712 126) 5,087) 9,537) 379) 539 8 121) 8,490} —3,612) +137) —947| 42,968} 1,738) 1, 710 29 39, 441 
1940-41_________- | 8,269] 788) 144] 7,337] 13,372) 447 661 7 124/12, 133} —5,103) —148 742) 48,961} 2,381) 2, 273 44, 233 
1941-42._........ | 13,668} 1,016 178| 12, 474) 33, 265) 501| 869 10 141/31, 744|—19, 598) —3, 506 358| 72,422) 3,202) 3, 139| 0a 65, 989 
1942-43 .| 23,385) 1, 289 219) 21,877} 79, 282) 504) 1,103 8 215 |, 452 — 55, 897; —1, 861) +6, 515)136, 696) 4, 237) 4, 367) 178) 127, 914 
5 months ended: | | | | | | 
November 1941._| 3, 364} 441 46| 2,877) 9,352 231) 411) 4 73| 8, 628] —5 988 — 404 —314| 55,040! 2,536! 2,706 102! 49, 696 
November 1942..| 5, 596) 563 61| 4,972) 29, 134) 243) 528 4 146 28, 213|— —4 +91) 96,116; 3,393) 3, 588 185) 88, 950 
November 1943._| 14, 940 674 75) 14,191) 38, 194 240) 635 2 194 37, 123/ —23, —756| +5, 452/166, 158) 4,499) 5,056) 321/156, 282 
| | | | | | | | | 
1942 | | | | . | | | | | 
| 
November-___- 830} 240 8 582) 6, 591 39 229 1 6,322} —5,761) +736] —1,814| 96,116) 3,393 3,588] 185) 88,950 
December -| 2, 702! 4 45, 2,653| 6, 501| 33 1 1 6,465| —3,799/ —794\ +7,461\108,170| 3,655| 3,687, 174)100, 654 
| | | | | | | | 
1943 | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
January | 24 51 1 772, 6,408 56 35 1 34) 6, 282 —5, 58 —135| —2,819)111,069, 3,645) 3, 717 197/103, 510 
February. -_-- 1,190} 336 8 846) 6, 354 25 235 ] 6, 093} —5, —122} —2, 331/114, 024} 3, 632) 3,970} 187/106, 235 
March.__..__....- | 5, 207] 6 44| 5,157| 7,355] 37 1 1 7,316, —2, —549| —1, 213/115, 507} 3,893) 3,992} 176/107, 446 
a | 1,555} 47 3\ 1,505) 7, 507) 59 41 1 35! 7,371) —5, 52 +48) +8, 438)129, 849) 3,880) 4,016 200) 121, 753 
a | 1,742 27 6) 1,460) 7,697) 37 262, (") ae 7, 398) —5, 955 —39 +70)135, 913! 3,880) 4, 285 189} 127, 559 
, Ee 4, 569 6 51] 4,512) 8,327 15,  (?) 1). 8,311) —3,758] —206; —3, 180/136, 696] 4, 237| 4,367| 178/127, 914 
ee 2, 048 47 1; 2,000) 7, 153} 58 41; (7) 161 ,105, —635| —912/141,524| 4,224) 4,405) 332/132, 563 
August......... 3, 005 295 15| 2,695) 7,901) §2 284 () |. , 896 +131) —2, 231\144,059| 4,224) 4,708) 321/134, 806 
September--___- 5, 448 4 49} 5,395) 7,535 32) = (7) (7) = 067 —410}-+11, 794/158, 349) 4,499) 4,740} 310/148, 800 
ae 2, 069 45 1; 2,023) 7,495 57 39 () 34 5, 426 —132) +1, 139 165,047| 4,499) 4,768; 332/155, 448 
November........ 2, 370 284 8} 2,078) 8,110 40 271 (7) —5, 740 +290, —4, 338) 166, 158) 4, 499) 5, 056} — 282 





1 Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of 
general and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative 
expenses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison 
with prev ious periods. 

2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

3 Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2 
footnote 5). 

4 Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retire- 
ment. 

5 Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employ- 
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ment service administration, July 1940-December 1941, but excludes grants 
to States under that act; the latter are included in “‘all other.” From Jan. 1 
through Nov. 30, 1942, ‘include s Federal expenditures for operation of em- 
ployment services in the States. Excludes administrative expenses incurred 
by Treasury prior to July 1940 in administration of title II of Social Security 
Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for 
disease and sanitation investigations of Public Health Service. : 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 

Daily Statement of the VU. 


Source: . Treasury. 
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for the second quarter to 322.0 for the third quar- 
ter, the decrease in collections apparently was not 
due to a decline in pay rolls in covered employ- 
ment. Presumably it was due to the rising trend 
in annual earnings, which brought the 1943 wages 
of many workers above $3,000 by the end of the 
third quarter. Thisis the first time that the $3,000 
limit on annual wages taxable under old-age and 
survivors insurance has actually caused a decline 
in contributions payable with respect to employ- 
ment in the third quarter of the year. 

Although the limitation has previously affected 
the amount of contributions paid with respect to 


Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-43 


{In thousands] 





Old-age and sur- 


vivors insurance Unemployment insurance 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 




























| 
| | | Rail- 
| | | | road 
Period Federal | piers gy State un- | Federal yong 
| insurance and their employ- | unem- so 
| contribu- |" oy). | Ment con- ployment) jour. 
tions ! ployees ? tributions’) taxes 4 rend 
| | | contri- 
| | butions® 
| 
| 
Cumulative through | | 
November 1943--.__---|$5, 208, 829 |$968, 068 |$6, 572,973 | $758,078 |$333, 901 
Fiscal year: | | | 
1936-37 _......-- j 194, 346 | 345 | (7) | a) 
ee er 514, 406 | 150,132 | (7) } $00,108 |...._... 
SS 530,358 | 109,257 | 803,007 | 100,869 | Ss 
1939-40__...........- 604, 694 | 120,967 | 853,955 | 107,523 | 49,167 
a 690, 555 | 136, 942 888, 450 97,677 | 68,162 
Js, a eee 895, 619 | 170,012 | 1, 093, 901 119,944 | 84,738 
ee eae 1, 130, 495 | 208,795 | 1,215,201 | 158,361 | 102,710 
5 months ended: | | | | 
November 1941_-__-_-- 421, 838 43,880 | 528,723 | 19,597 19, 751 
November 1942_____--| 539, 516 é 232 571, 876 | 23, 485 25, 180 
November 1943.....-.| 648, 356 71,619 | 681,995 25, 850 29, 125 
| 
1942 
November. ------- 8, 183 153, 166 8, 689 940 
December.............- 42, 848 12, 249 | 950 | 24, 566 
1943 | 
Li” 1,075 | 128,366 | 13, 606 64 
February --.------ 7,387 | 173,586 | 99,042] 1,271 
Merch... ....... 1, 4, 485 | | 25, 201 
ae 2 147, 548 | 3, 94 
eS 5,897 | 168,030 | 11, | 470 
eS eee 3 8, 585 3,121 | 25, 864 
July...... a 146, 93¢ 3, 226 
August--- 15, 027 | 197, 51% 8,051 | 
September ------ 46,175 4, 787 | 1, 063 
CMaever......<..<. 1,091 136, 021 | 3, 031 
November 8, 206 196, 735 10, 478 








1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

2 Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing 
accounts. Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry 
— = July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 
28, 1943. 

‘ Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid 
into State unemployment funds not included. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ 
from figures in table 1, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in gen- 
eral and special accounts of Treasury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not 
collect taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the 
Federal Government. 

7 Not available. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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the latter quarters, the upward trend in pay rolls 
in recent years has tended to offset this influence 
on the total amount collected. In 1943, however, 
the percentage growth in pay rolls had lessened 
considerably. Furthermore, the number of wage 
earners earning more than $3,000 has increased 
substantially, because of steady employment and 
high wages. Thus, the proportion of total wages 
in covered employment made nontaxable by the 
$3,000 limit probably increased in 1948. 





Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1942-44 ! 


{In thousands] 











Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1942-43 } 1943-44 

Item Expen- Expen- 

Appro- | ditures | Appro- | ditures 

: pria- |through| pria- |through 

| tions? |Novem-| tions? |Novem- 

ber 3 | ber 3 
—_ _ a iat . 

NE aceddwesd Gettierkekoers $544, 688 $242, 580 |$482,038 $240, 161 

Administrative expenses_-_-...--.--.-- } 2 12, 966 





Federal Security Agency, Social | 














Security Board 4___-- _....---| 26,642 9,899 | 24,900} 9,913 
Department of Labor, Children’s | | | 
i Oe an 376 141 | 360 | = 178 
Department of Commerce, Bureau | | 
OE Une SU on ee es 110 153 250 122 
Department of the Treasury §___-.__| (6) | 2,772 (6) |} 2,971 
Ranene 00 eee . c6ck cescnesakcoean | 517,560 | 229,614 | 456,528 | 226, 976 
Federal Security Agency--.--.---- = 506, 360 | 225,054 
Social Security Board.. --.....-..| 495,360 | 219,374 | 434, 
Old-age assistance____._......-.-| 329,000 | 144,125 | 325,000 | 164, 551 
Aid to dependent children___ --| 78,000 35, 876 65, 000 27, 679 
Aid to the blind---- anaennnl pees 4, 122 9, 000 4, 795 
Unemployment compensation | 
administration__....... ae 79,650 | 735,252 | 35,328 | 718, 799 
Public Health Service: | 
Public health work - - ‘ E 11, 000 5,680 | 11,000 5, 739 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
ee ae anne gy oe ee 11, 200 4, 560 11, 200 5, 414 
Maternal and child health services. 5, 820 5, 820 3, 068 
Services for crippled children | 3,870 : 3, 870 1, 669 
Child welfare services-_--- 1, 510 740 1,510 677 





1Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Se- 
curity Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. , 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
In the September -December 1943 Bulletins the appropriation for adminis- 
trative expenses of the Social Security Board for 1943-44 was reported as 
$24, 000, 000 instead of $24, 900,000; a corresponding error of $900, 000; also 
appeared in the totals. 

> Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes ex- 
penditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal 
year. 

‘ Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See footnote 7. 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of 
title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

7 Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of 
unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for em- 
ployment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. From Jan. 
1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of em- 
ployment services in the States. 





Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 


[In thousands] 
































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
: Bd , Net total . 48 er 
Period Transfers Reimburse- Teaneney | Cash with Credit of Pa e 
and appro- Interest Benefit ment for ad- ode y disbursing | fund account ee: "ey 
priations to received ? payments? | ministrative b ie on | Officeratend| atendof | Te : 
trust fund ! expenses caeat of period periods | Perio 
cee through November 1943.....| $5, 067, 611 $302, 044 $430, 288 $107, 093 $4, 498, 885 $306,237 | $4,832,274 
Fiseal year: 
1936-37 _ ____- Se Baie Dra ee , 265, 000 | 2, 262 27 |. aca 267, 100 62 267, 235 
pS ee eee 387, 000 15, 412 |] aaa aia 395, 200 113, 012 777, 243 
1938-39 _____- LS ER ee: ee 2 503, 000 | 26, 951 Bae t....... fe 514, 900 66 1, 180, 302 
ES eee Fe eee ie 550, 000 | 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 500 1, 744, 698 
eae Jatewecasaee : 688, 141 | 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
ME diate i cone a waastaiee eas 895, 619 | 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
| SRS ee es 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
5 months ended: | | 
movemiuer leel........-...........-. 421, 838 | 331 11, 023 155, 400 217, 005 | 2, 768, 637 
November 1942______- Sinmunbaae 539, 516 1, 001 57, 577 11, 838 191, 461 275, 720 3, 698, 296 
November 1943... --- ee eee 648, 356 562 71, 233 13, 707 262, 051 306, 237 4, 832, 274 
1942 
November...............- ae ee 231, 075 115 11, 882 2, 526 — 10, 000 29, 480 275, 720 3, 698, 296 
CO eee —— 3, 517 836 12, 012 2 ) 262, 339 27, 382 5, 294 3, 688, 110 
| 
1943 | 
January ....... ee ean eee oa Se ‘ 37, 117 164 12, 386 1, 809 —10, 000 40, 775 3, 711, 197 
0, SS eee 236, 743 | 244 12, 548 1, 809 —13, 000 275, 958 | 3, 933, 827 
March indians apenas aciuioas Lace aaa 2, 858 | 946 13, 605 1, 809 260, 600 24, | 4, 389 | 3, 922, 216 
PO CERES Sera bee cane eee ree tte 43, 407 | 306 13, 547 2, 566 — 13, 000 24, 238 | 45, 543 | 3, 949, 815 
|_|  Eeeyaets hucaicieidate eee 264, 568 |......- casene 13, 721 > aa i 24, 509 293, 552 | 4, 198, 096 
aaa 2 2, 769 | 83, 907 | 13, 909 2, 566 356, 800 24, 495 6, 966 | 4, 268, 296 
July. 43, 584 8 13, 696 2, 823 —13, 000 23, 792 | 47, 743 4, 295, 369 
August : 286, 625 |.....- walastaca 13, 938 i. | Seo “ 23, 845 317, 554 4, 565, 234 
September-_- 3, 018 554 14, 301 2, 823 275, 051 28, 328 | 4, 551, 682 
October . 4r, Gee 1-2<3<- oe 14, 549 Sp eee 25, 51, 260 4, 576, 055 
November--.-- said emma ERE ee otra yo Sl 14, 748 _ i 5 Saree 27, 152 | 306, 237 | 4, 832, 274 





! Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments ’ Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 


3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


* Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued 


interest. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-43 


{In thousands] 





























Receipts Assets at end of period 
eas ————| Transfers RRS Gee Weebneaae tein “Dacmenmeisiee niet 
er | fromappro-| Benefit eee | | 
Period Amount Interest priation to | payments !}| — “ To credit | To credit 
appropri- send nd Total trust fund | Tres vo y | of appro- | of disburs- Total 
ated receive | | PRgeowsseg, priation 2 | ing officer | 
| | | notes | | 
| ; | | | | 
Cumulative through November 1943. -_- 3$1, 116, 871 $17, 709 | $1, 134, 580 | $1, 048, 371 $732,274 | $321,000 | $68, 633 | $402, 305 
Fiscal year: | } } | 
Through June 1938_____- ; | 146, 500 1,411 | 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 | 66, 200 234 | 68, 062 
1938-39__.._._- = | 118, 250 2, 202 | 120, 452 107, 094 105, 774 | 67, 200 | 13, 206 | 82, 740 
1939-40__..._-- : 120, 150 | 122, 433 | 79, 400 | 92, 073 
1940-41... i ae 3 113, 600 34 116, 134 74, 000 | | 10, 530 | 87, 033 
1941-42 | 140, 850 143 | 143, 993 | 91, 500 | 11, 686 | 104, 782 
1942-43 = ; 214, 801 5,777 | 220, 578 178, 000 | 12, 776 | 194, 896 
1943-44 (through November) ‘ 262, 720 360 | 263, 080 321, 000 68, 633 | 12, 672 | 402, 305 
| | | 
1942 | | 
November. - ; 129 | 129 - 10, 703 185, 000 | 68, 850 | 12. 322 | 266, 172 
December -.- | 157 157 oe 10, 763 | 174, 000 | 68, 868 | 12, 697 | 255, 566 
| | | j | 
1943 | | | ' 
January seta, . bad ; be sort = 184 | 184 34, 000 10, 816 197, 000 | 34, 890 | 
February_.....---- feeTe ee 193 | 193 ee) 10, 837 187, 000 | 34, 900 | 
March eee ee 238 238 11,089 | 176, 000 | 34, 944 | 
April _- A = aa ‘ 241 241 | 34, 700 | 11, 073 200, 000 | 248 | , 
May reas : ERS Ae ake See 292 292 | 11,045 | 189, 000 302 | 12, 
ae ee 5 . 4,117 | 4,117 | | 11, 076 | 178, 000 | 4,120 12, 
oe ees : 262, 720 | 10 262, 730 160, 720 | 11, 078 332, 000 | 102, 052 | 12, 
August aa : SES, Sera fer} 46 46 | } 11, 077 | 321, 000 102, 049 12 
September... --.-.-.-- ee ee 7 74 11, 088 | 310, 000 102, 076 | 12, 427 | 
October -- = eee eaten eye hou | 101 101 33, 500 11, 283 332, 000 68, 608 | 12, 713 2 
November..-.........----- tha a eee aaet 129 129 an 11,144 321, 000 68, 633 | 12, 672 | 402, 305 





1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. F : 
2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 


3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 
service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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November collections of $197 million in State 
unemployment contributions brought the total for 
the first 2 months of the quarter to $333 million. 
Like Federal insurance contributions and for sub- 
stantially the same reasons, the current quarter’s 
contributions will probably be less than in the pre- 
vious quarter. November receipts under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act were $10.5 million. 


Expenditures 

Federal expenditures during November totaled 
$8.1 billion, approximately 23 percent more than 
in November 1942 (table 1). Expenditures under 
the Social Security Act and under programs admin- 
istered by the Railroad Retirement Board amount- 
ed to $311 million, or approximately 3.8 percent 
of total disbursements; a year earlier this propor- 
tion was 4.1 percent. 

Administrative expenses and grants to States 
under the Social Security Act amounted to $40 


million, slightly more than the corresponding 
figure for November 1942. For the first 5 months 
of the current fiscal year, however, the total was 
slightly less than that for the corresponding period 
of 1942-43 (table 3). Grants to States for aid to 
dependent children, for unemployment compensa- 
tion administration, and for child welfare services 
declined in comparison with the same period of 
last year. Grants for the other five programs 
were larger than last year, as were total adminis- 
trative expenditures. 

Total Federal expenditures exceeded total 
receipts, including those from trust accounts, by 
$5.5 billion in November (table 1). This excess 
was reflected in an increase of $1.1 billion in the 
public debt during the month, and in a decrease 
of $4.3 billion in the general fund balance. The 
increase in the investments of the unemployment 
trust fund represented more than one-fourth the 
total increase in the outstanding public debt. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 ! 
[In thousands] 





ae eer 


| 
| Net total | | 
| 





































































ee ae f Railroad unemployment insurance 
Total | of Treas- Uner | U ndic- | State accounts account 
A assets at | ury certif-| pende tributed | sips ical 
Period end of |icates and} balance | interest | | lp | | | | 
period bonds at end of | at end of | | Interest With- | alance | Balance 
PRvdccrons ; ite : - : | Interest | Benefit 
| acquire d?) period | period % | Deposits credited | drawals | yo of | Deposits | credited |payments| | at mete of 
| | | 
i | | | | | | | | | 
Cumulative through | | | } } } 
_November 1943____---- $5, 066, 953 $5,056,000 | $10,953 |.........- $6, 612, 169 | $265, 815 | $2, 218, 616 |$4, 659, 367 | $300,517 | $15,545 | $43,460 | $407, 582 
Fiscal year: ate ay, } | iat ee | 
Sees 312,389 | 293,386 94 | 291, 703 1,000 | 312,389 | 
SS ne on 884,247 | 559, 705 12, 247 | 747, 660 190, 975 884, 247 |__ 
_ C, SES. , 280,539 | 395,000 13, 539 | 81 1, 251 441,795 | 1, 280, 539 
ee-40..........- 724,862 | 443,000 14, 862 859, 864 484, 764 | 1, 693, 164 552 
1940-41__.._- 283, 658 563, 000 | 10, 658 892, 023 537, 343 | 2, 093, 737 é 7, 784 | , 92 
1941-42..,.......- 3, 150, 103 | 866, 000 | 11, 103 1, 095, 991 | 368, 070 2, 883, 654 76, 266 5, 424 9, 072 | 266, 447 
ig | ee ee , 372, 460 | 1, 228, 000 | 5, 460 1, 217, 686 | 174, 334 | 4, 002, 569 92, 441 6, 861 1, 854 369, 888 
5 months ended: | | } | 
November 1941 | 433,000 | 6, 734 | $33 526, 374 | 55 116, 446 | 2, 503, 721 17, 777 5 2, 632 208, 980 
November 1942.--...---| 3, 449,159 | 47,353 | 20 568, 012 | 46 110, | 3,341,331 22, 663 10 934 294, 158 
November 1943-------- i 689, 000 } 4k FE ee Wt COE: lands catens 20, 336 | 4, 659, 367 2 8 eee 218 | 407,582 
} } 

1942 | | 
re 3,635,512 » 191,000 47, 353 | 20 241, 689 fee nanan 11, 548 | 3, 341, 331 ye a 158 | 294, 158 
December--.-..........----| 3, 698, 008 98, 841 | TEGO ledctcvcwas 12, 929 | 34, 754 | 10, 300 3, 378, 714 22, 110 3, 164 141 319, 291 

| | | | 

1943 | | 

| 
See 3, 30, 000 | 9, 317 39, 972 eee | 11, 530 | 3, 407, 156 a 190 319, 158 
Te 3, § 253, 000 | 7, 252 ke Cee | 11, 243 | 3, 657, 119 i  } ea 173 320, 129 
aaa 4, 000, 027 22, 600 8, 027 OS a= | 10, 955 | 3, 657, 373 (— EE 160 | 342,650 
| Se 4, 027, 054 24, 021 11, 033 a A eee | 7, 780 | 3, 684, 432 ak 118 | 342,618 
> in SRE 4,298,319 | 269, 000 | 13, 299 fey re 5, 758 | 3,955, 346 a... 71 | 342 970 
Ee 4, 81, 979 5, 460 12,848 | 40, 763 } 6, 388 | 4, 002, 569 23, 278 3, 687 47 369, 888 
_ EE ee er 4, 38, 000 6, 878 OS 2 oe 4,207 | 4,041,990 ee 65 369, 885 
a. ete apietel | 4,7 303, 000 | 11,315 299, 709 Siecle 5, 124 | 4, 336, 575 L 185 ile taa aoe | 33 382, 737 
September__.......-.---- 4,7 5 32,000 | 6,325 $865: |.........-. 4,182 | 4,341,248 | 22,377 |......-.-- 40 |  4u5, 074 
0 SS ae ene 4, 779, 705 28, 000 | 11, 705 7 ee 3, 366 | 4,373, 449 i, | 39 406, 252 
DISVOMEDEE.. ......ccccccnss 5, 066, 953 288, 000 10, 953 eee 3, 457 | 4, 659, 367 Spee léndhasnens 42 407, 582 
| } 











1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 


3 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 





ployment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad 
Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains 
also separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys 
deposited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies 
withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

2 Includes accrued interest. 
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redemption but credited to separate accounts in last month of each quarter. 
4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 
5 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $29,082,667. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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The holdings of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance fund have not changed since September. 
The combined investments of the two funds 
totaled $9.6 billion as of November 30, and com- 
prised 5.8 percent of the interest-bearing public 
debt. 

The computed average rate of interest on the 
public debt increased slightly to 1.94 percent at 
the end of November. The increase, however, 
was not large enough to raise the rate of interest 
at which special obligations would be issued to the 
two social security trust funds. Special obliga- 
tions issued to either of the funds in December, 
as in previous months, were required to bear an 
interest rate of 1% percent. 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Total assets of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund as of November 30 amounted to 
$4,832 million, or $256 million more than at the 
end of October (table 4). This increase reflected 
the large amount of contributions appropriated 
and credited to the fund account during the 
month. No new securities were acquired, since 
it is the practice to make investments in the last 
month of the quarter. Thus, total investments 
at the end of November remained at $4,499 
million, on which the average interest rate was 
2.243 percent. Benefit payments from the fund 
rose in November to $14.7 million, an increase of 
$200,000 from the October figure. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


Assets of the railroad retirement account at the 
beginning of November totaled $413 million. 
Treasury notes amounting to $11.0 million were 
redeemed and used, with part of the cash balance, 
to meet benefit payments of $11.1 million during 
the month. Interest on investments amounting 
to $129,000 brought the assets at the end of 
November to $402 million—$321 million in the 
form of Treasury notes bearing 3-percent interest, 
and the balance credited to the disbursing officer 
and the appropriation account. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


State deposits in the unemployment trust fund 
during November totaled $289 million; for Octo- 
ber and November combined deposits were 5.4 
percent less than in the first 2 months of the pre- 
ceding quarter (table 6). Withdrawals from 
State accounts for benefit payments during the 
month were slightly higher than in October. 

Assets of the fund increased $287 million from 
October 31 to November 30 and exceeded $5 
billion for the first time. New investments in 
the form of 1%-percent special certificates of in- 
debtedness totaled $288 million and raised total 
investments to $5,056 million at the end of the 
month. The average rate of interest on all se- 
curities held by the fund at the end of November 
was 1.889 percent. 


Recent Publications in the Field of Social Security 


Social Security Board 


Eighth Annual Report of the Social Security Board, 1948. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
100 pp. 20 cents. 

Part I of this report of the Board to Congress for the 
fiscal year 1942-43 discusses the role of social security 
programs during and after the war; points out gaps and 
unevenness in protection under existing insurance and 
assistance measures; indicates the components of a com- 
prehensive social security program, including disability 
and medical and recommends the 
general direction and scope of legislative action necessary 
to provide a basic minimum of protection under the Social 
Security Act. 

Part Il summarizes developments in old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and in State unemployment compensa- 
tion and State public assistance programs in terms of 
recipients of benefits and assistance, the amounts of their 
payments, and factors affecting coverage, eligibility, and 
finance. This section also includes a brief statement on 


insurance services; 
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the war emergency programs financed from special Federal 
funds. Part III describes developments of the year in the 
administration of old-age and survivors insurance and in 
the fulfillment of the Board’s responsibilities in connection 
with State unemployment compensation and _ public 
assistance programs. The appendix carries tables show- 
ing for each State summary data relative to old-age and 
survivors insurance, unemployment compensation, old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind in 1942-48, 


War and Social Services 


Canapa. DEPARTMENT OF LaBourR. Wartime Work of 
the Department of Labour. Ottawa: King’s Printer, 


1943. 31 pp. 
November 1943.) 


(Supplement to the Labour Gazette, 


Coun, Ernst J. ‘Legal Aid to Soldiers in the British 
Army.” University of Pennsylvania Law Review, 
Philadelphia, Vol. 92, No. 2 (December 1943), pp. 
166-178. 
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Hoey, JANE M. 
Assistance Programs. 
Board, 1943. 14 pp. 


Washington: 
Processed. 


Social Security 


INTERNATIONAL LaBoR OrFice. Man-Power Mobilisa- 
tion for Peace. Montreal: The Office, 1943. 
Describes the scope and character of the main employ- 

ment problems involved in demobilizing the war economy, 

with examples of activities and planning in Australia, 

Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, the Union of South 

Africa, and the United States. Has general material on 

public works planning, social insurance, allowances, and 

public employment offices. 


78 pp. 


Josern, M. F. W., and Katpor, N. Economic Reconstruc- 
tion After the War. London: Association for Education 
in Citizenship, 1943. 24 pp. (Handbooks for Discussion 
Groups, No. 5.) 

Comment on controlled demobilization, full employ- 
ment, and social security. 


Katz, NatHan. ‘“‘When Last the Boys Came Back.” 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 32, No. 12 (December 
1943), pp. 502-504 ff. 

Demobilization in the United States and England after 
the last war. 


Lunp, Tuomas G., and McDovuaati, Earptry Haroup 
Victor. ‘Legislative Relief for War Injuries in Eng- 
land.” University of Pennsylvania Law Review, Phila- 
delphia, Vol. 92, No. 2 (December 1943), pp. 150-165. 
Deals with personal and financial war injuries, war 

injuries to goods and land, and compensation for requisi- 

tioning and billeting. 


NaTIONAL PLANNING AssociaTION.  Reconversion of 
Industry to Peace; Report by Officers of the Agriculture, 
Business and Labor Commititees on National Policy. 
Washington: The Association, November 1943. 24 pp. 
(Planning Pamvhlet No. 24.) 


General principles and specific policies for the termina- 
tion of war contracts, disposal of surplus war materials, 
and reconversion of war plants. Advocates a single 
Government agency for directing the procedures. 


Paumer, Guapys L., and Camsria, Sopnte T. The Man- 
power Ouilook in Philadelphia in 1943. Philadelphia: 
Industrial Research Department, University of Penn- 
sylvania, October 1943. 22 pp. Processed. (Research 
Report No. 7 of the Department, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census.) 


Analyzes ways of meeting a potential labor shortage in 
the coming months, with comment on new groups of 
workers, labor reserves, hours of work, women workers, 
Negroes, and young and retired workers. 


Patman, Wraicut. Handbook for Servicemen and Service- 
women of World War II and Their Dependents, Including 
Rights and Benefits of Veterans of World War I and Their 


Dependents. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 68 pp. (78th Cong., 1st Sess. H. Doe 
286.) 
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The Impact of the War on the Public 


Picou, A. C. The Transition From War to Peace. Oxford: 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1943. 
31 pp. (Oxford Pamphlets on Home Affairs, No. H. 3.) 
Deals with questions of finance, post-war controls to 

reduce the sharpness of trade cycles, “hard core’? unem- 

ployment, and related matters, with comment on British 
developments after the last war. 

Roos£veELtT, FrRaNKLIN D. Post-War Benefits to Veterans 
of the Armed Forces; Message ... Transmitling a 
Request for Passage of Legislation to Grant to All Veterans 
of Our Armed Forces Mustering-Out Pay, a Uniform 
System of Allowances for Unemployed Veterans; Also 
Legislation to Amend the Federal Old-Age Survivors’ 
Insurance Law to Include All Veterans of the Present War. 
Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
4 pp. (78th Cong., 1st Sess. H. Doc. 361.) 

STewakt, MaxweEtu 8. When I Get Out? Will I Finda 
Job? New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1943. 31 
pp. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 86.) 


Based in large part on the report on Demobilization and 
Readjustment of the Conference on Postwar Readjustment 
of Civilian and Military Personnel, National Resources 
Planning Board. 

Tarr, Cuartes P, ‘Postwar Welfare Problems.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 12 (December 1943), pp. 
358-363. 

U. S. Bureau or Laspor Sratistics. Impact of the War 
on Clark County, Nevada, the Las Vegas Magnesium Area; 
Working Notebook for Use by Local Groups Studying 
Recent Economic Developments and Formulating Plans for 
the Post-War Period. Washington, July 1948. 22 pp. 
Processed. (Employment and Occupational Outlook 
Branch, Postwar Division, Industrial Area Study No. 6.) 

U. S. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. Impact of the War 
on Sauk County, Wisconsin, Location of the Badger 
Ordnance Works; Working Notebook for Use by Local 
Groups Studying Recent Economic Developments and 
Formulating Plans for the Post-War Period. Washing- 
ton, July 1943. 21 pp. Processed. (Employment and 

' Occupational Outlook Branch, Postwar 
Industrial Area Study No. 12.) 

WasHINGTON State DEFENSE CoUNCIL. CHILDREN IN 
WartTIME COMMITTEE. Activity Report for Services to 
Children of Working Mothers, November 1942 to May 31, 
1943. Seattle: The Council, 1948. 31 pp. Processed. 


Division, 


General 


Amurz, THomas R. Jobs for All; Full Employment After 
the War. New York: The Nation, 1943. Special supple- 
ment, Nov. 27, 1948, pp. 625-652. 

Opposes plans to give up Government controls and 
spending, and advocates payment of $100 monthly to 
unemployed persons, supplemented by a public works 
program to absorb savings not used by private investment. 
Bascu, ANTONIN. The Danube Basin and the German 
Economic Sphere. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943. 275 pp. 


A study of the economy in southeastern Europe after the 


Social Security 
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last war, with emphasis on the causes and results of the 
world economic crisis and on the 
that area. 


s ee 
xerman trade drive in 
The author has a background in European 
industry, government, and the teaching of economics. 


Brown, EstHer Lucite. ‘‘Mexico’s Family Dining 
Room.” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 12 
(December 1943), pp. 336-337. 

Describes the first federally supported dining room 
established by the Secretariat of Public Assistance in 
Mexico City, with information on prices and the process 
of establishing eligibility 
social work. 


through the department of 


Cuase, Sruartr. Where’s the 
Problems of Postwar Finance. 
Century Fund, 
Ends,”’ No. 3.) 
Mr. Chase, writing in his best popular style, is concerned 

in this volume with the need for a new way of regarding 

financial problems. He analyzes the nature of money and 
of the national debt, and traces briefly the, economic 
history of the country before and during the depression 
and during the war. For the post-war period, he advo- 
cates planning and a “compensatory economy” based on 
private business underwritten by government. In the 
chapter on Social Security he declares that ‘‘a compre- 

hensive program of social security would make for a 

happier nation, a sturdier nation, a more intelligent 

nation, and for a higher birth rate ... Behind it is a 

smashing, relentless political mass demand that cannot be 

dammed up indefinitely.” 


Money Coming From? 
New York: Twentieth 
1943. 179 pp. (“When the War 


CLARKE, Joan Simeon. Social Security. London: Asso- 
ciation for Education in Citizenship, 1943. 23 pp. 
(Handbooks for Discussion Groups, No. 14.) 

States in simple terms the need for different types of 
protection, and takes note of the Beveridge proposals and 
the attitude of the British Government. With questions 
for discussion and a reading list. 

Coz, G. D. H., and others. Plan for Britain; A Collec- 
tion of Essays Prepared for the Fabian Society. 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1943. 127 pp. 
Six lectures, including Freedom From Idleness, by Sir 

William Beveridge. 


London: 


FaRMILO, ALFRED. ‘Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Act.” Canadian Congress Journal, Montreal, Vol. 22, 
No. 10 (October 1948), p. 33. 

Gray, Ropert D. Systematic Wage Administration in 
the Southern California Aircraft Industry. New York: 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1943. 90 pp. 
(Industrial Relations Monograph No. 7.) 

A “study in the setting of wage rates based on job 
analysis and evaluation,’”’ as developed by seven cooperat- 
ing aircraft companies. Includes chapters on job evalua- 
tion, pricing of jobs, and personnel merit rating by periodic 
reports. Appendixes give the text of job evaluation plans 
and related material. 

Grirrin, Joun J. ‘Suggestions for the Supervision of 
Private Homes for the Aged.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 1, No. 12 (December 1943), pp. 371-376. 
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Trades. 
433 pp. 
The autobiography of a physician with an outstanding 
record of pioneer work in industrial diseases. Early social 
welfare work at Hull House and elsewhere, as well as the 
work of the Department of Labor and the Children’s 
Bureau, is described. Some of the material previously 
appeared in Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, and elsewhere. 
Harris, R. W. How Do I Stand in Regard to National 
Health Insurance? Unemployment Benefit and Allow- 
ances? and Old Age and Widows’ Pensions? 
Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd., 1942. 
A reference book by a British official, giving concise 
information in 


Hamitton, Auicr. Exploring the Dangerous 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1943. 


London: 
158 pp. 


question-and-answer form on the main 
British social insurance services, including some assistance 
programs. Contains citations to important leaflets and 


Indexed. 


Hutt, W. H. 


circulars. 


Plan for Reconstruction; A Project for 


Victory in War and Peace. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1943. 328 pp. (Inter- 


national Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 

tion.) 

An original and specific program by a South African pro- 
fessor ‘for the most efficient pursuit of a long total war’ 
and ‘‘a way of tackling the immense task of turning from 
war to peace.” The plan involves extensive controls by 
government to remove restrictions on production, for both 
war and peace. Includes draft and explanation of three 
proposed bills—for ‘Labor Security,” ‘Capital Security,” 
and ‘Resources Utilisation Proteetion.” 
INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON 

Provisional Bulletin No. 4. Montreal: 

Labor Office, October 1943. 36 pp. 


Contains diverse material, including John J. 


SEcorITY. 
International 


SociaL 


Corson’s 
Security in Mexico (reprinted from the Survey Graphic) ; an 
account of medical-care planning in the British Common- 
wealth; a table of family-allowence systems in 12 non- 
American countries; and a table of social security plans 
and new legislation in New Zealand, Mexico, Australia, 

Chile, Great Britain, and the United States. 

Kew.ey, T. H. “Social Security in Australia.” 
Affairs, Halifax, N. 8., Vol. 7. 
pp. 14-17 ff. 

Lawton, GEorGE, Editor. New Goals for Old Age. 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 216 pp. 
Fifteen papers, mostly by experts in the field of social 

work for the aged. 


Public 
No. 1 (Autumn 1948), 


New 


Emphasis is generally on mental and 
social factors which sound experience and experiment have 
proved trustworthy as guides to a wholesome therapy and 
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